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FO  REWORD 

It  is  three  hundred  years  since  the  Founders  of  Wethers- 
field  chose  "This  brave  piece  of  meadow  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Great  River"  for  their  plantation  and  built  their  homes 
in  the  wilderness. 

They  were  men  of  keen  vision  and  well-balanced  minds. 
They  laid  the  foundations  well;  still  they  could  hardly  have 
visualized  the  changes  that  time  has  wrought  in  the  town,  which 
we  have  tried  briefly  to  narrate  for  you. 

Wethersfield  has  a  most  complete  history,  written  by  Sher- 
man W.  Adams  and  compiled  by  Dr.  Henry  R.  Stiles.  The 
Rocky  Hill  history  in  this  book  was  written  by  Rufus  W. 
Griswold  M.  D.,  and  the  Newington  chapter  by  Roger  Welles 
Esq.  Glastonbury  has  a  history  written  by  Dr.  Alonzo  D. 
Chapin,  D.  D. 

These  books  have  been  the  source  of  much  of  our  informa- 
tion, but  as  they  have  been  out  of  print  many  years,  there  are 
only  a  few  copies  available  for  reference.  ■ 

These  sketches  will,  we  hope,  prove  of  interest  to  those  who 
care  to  learn  more  of  the  early  days  of  Old  Wethersfield. 

To  the  historians  and  all  who  have  in  any  way  assisted,  I 
wish  to  express  my  heart-felt  thanks. 

The  Wethersfield  of  today  welcomes  new  people  to  help  us 
achieve  a  record  for  the  future,  worthy  of  Wethersfield  of  the 
past. 

Frances  Wells  Fox 
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First  Church  of  Christ,  Wethersfield 
Founded   1636 


WETHERSFIELD 


THE    ADVENTURERS 

The  first  known  white  man  to  visit  what  is  now  Wethers- 
field  was  John  Oldham.  He,  with  three  others,  came  by  way  of 
the  Indian  trail  from  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  early  in  Sep- 
tember, 1633.  The  Sachem  used  them  kindly  and  gave  them 
some  beaver  skins  and  hemp.  Oldham,  who  had  been  in  the 
country  since  1625,  was  an  experienced  trader  with  the  Indians 
and  could  converse  with  them.  He  told  the  chief,  Sowheag, 
that  he  would  come  the  next  year  and  bring  settlers  with  him. 

The  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  would 
not  grant  permission  for  any  of  the  colonists  to  leave  for  the 
new  settlements  in  Connecticut  in  1634.  The  company,  ready 
to  start  from  Watertown,  was  impatient,  fearing  that  others 
would  secure  the  coveted  prize.  Intrepid  John  Oldham  was 
ready  to  undertake  the  commission  for  them  and  with  a  small 
party  of  men  came  again  to  Pyquag  in  the  early  autumn  of  1634. 

They  landed  at  "the  great  bend  of  the  river",  now  the  cove, 
built  their  rude  huts  or  "cave  cellars"  in  the  high  bank  there. 
They  traded  with  the  Indians  for  land  in  the  "Great  Plains". 
Tradition  says  they  planted  rye.  This  seems  quite  likely,  for 
nearly  all  were  married  men  and  expected  their  families  to  come 
a  little  later. 

The  names  of  these  men  are  on  the  Wethersfield  land  rec- 
ords as  "Adventurers",  occupants  of  land  not  deriving  their 
titles  from  the  town  but  directly  from  the  Indians.  They  were 
not  all  here  in  1634;  Nathaniel  Foote  did  not  come  until  the 
next  year,  but  someone  took  land  in  the  names  of  those  not 
actually  in  Pyquag. 

They  were  all  from  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  John  Old- 
ham, the  guide,  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  his  boat  on  Long 
Island  Sound  in  1636.  The  others  were:  Abraham  Finch,  John 
Strickland,  John  Clarke,  Andrew  Ward,  Robert  Rose,  Leonard 
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Chester,  Robert  Seeley.  Nathaniel  Foote.  William  Swayne,  the 
tenth  and  last  on  the  list,  took  over  the  land  of  John  Oldham 
after  his  untimely  death. 

When  the  town  was  founded  in  1636,  these  men  nearly 
all  had  home  lots  on  Broad  Street,  some  of  them  became  promi- 
nent in  the  colony  and  were  well  and  favorably  known.  There 
were  several  generations  of  Chesters  in  town,  and  there  are 
descendants  living  here  now.  Nathaniel  Foote  has  many  descend- 
ants here  as  have  Robert  Rose  and  some  of  the  others. 

THE    EAREY   DAYS    1633-6 

In  the  spring  of  1635  John  Oldham  returned  to  Watertown. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  others  accompanied  him.  He  found  that 
the  desired  permission  to  leave  had  been  granted.  That  summer 
the  settlers  came  gradually,  some  by  water  and  some  over  land. 
Some  of  their  goods  sent  by  boat  were  lost  in  a  great  storm. 
This  was  a  hardship,  for  they  brought  only  things  most  needed: 
tools  to  work  the  ground,  cooking  utensils,  bedding  and  seeds. 
In  the  early  summer  of  1636  the  land  was  purchased  of  the 
Indians  and  home  lots  apportioned. 

There  were  two  early  surveyors.  Robert  Seeley  and  George 
Hubbard.  The  green  was  laid  out  on  Broad  Street  with  home 
lots  on  each  side.  Later  lots  were  sold  from  the  green  especially 
at  the  north  end.  which  made  it  considerably  narrower.  There 
was  a  public  square  or  another  green  near  where  the  Congre- 
gational Church  stands;  a  mere  remnant  is  left.  But  at  first  it 
included  land  down  as  far  as  212  Main  Street  and  to  2S  Marsh 
Street,  part  of  the  cemetery  and  the  present  site  of  the  church 
and  parish  house.  There  were  more  home  lots  north  on  Main 
Street  toward  the  river,  and  on  both  sides  of  State  Street  at 
the  east  end. 

All  the  people  were  English  and  had  their  own  ideas  as  to 
a  town  and  colony  government,  which  differed  from  those  of 
Winthrop  in  Massachusetts.  At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Court 
in  February  1636.  the  town  was  given  the  name  of  Wethers- 
field,  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  some  one  from  old  Weth- 
ersfield  in  England.  They  soon  built  substantial  houses,  with 
great  fireplaces,  for  wood  was  easy  to  procure.  There  was  very 
little  furniture.  Stools,  benches,  and  forms  were  used  and  a  little 
later  the  high  back  settle  by  the  fireplace. 

They  had  no  tea,  coffee  or  potatoes  and  very  little  sugar, 
but  after  trade  began  with  the  West  Indies  sugar  and  molasses 
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were  more  plentiful.  Bees  were  valued  highly.  The  water  in 
the  Great  River  was  unpolluted.  In  the  early  spring  the  river 
teemed  with  shad,  salmon  and  alewives.  It  was  customary  to 
put  a  shad  or  a  couple  of  alewives  in  a  hill  of  corn  for  fertil- 
izer. Game  was  abundant  in  the  woods — wild  ducks,  geese  and 
turkeys.  The  settlers  brought  pigs  and  a  few  goats  as  well  as 
cattle.  The  pigs  were  allowed  to  run  at  large.  When  Nathaniel 
Foote  died  in  1644  his  "hoggs"  were  valued  at  more  than  his 
horses.  Leonard  Chester  left  "Hoggs"  in  his  estate  in  1648. 
There  were  no  sheep  until  after  the  wolves  had  been  partially 
exterminated.  Both  the  town  and  colony  paid  a  bounty  on  their 
heads;  this  reduced  the  numbers  in  a  few  years. 

An  old  letter  from  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  written  years 
later  by  a  man  who  had  spent  his  boyhood  in  Wethersfield  in 
the  very  early  days  says,  "The  Indians  were  the  greatest  terror, 
and  of  the  wild  animals  the  "Howlers"  (wolves)  were  the 
worst."  There  were  great  packs  of  them  in  the  nearby  wilder- 
ness, filling  the  night  with  their  blood-curdling  cries.  And  cata- 
mounts were  bad  too.  Bears  were  numerous  and  bold.  One  was 
shot  by  a  girl  from  the  doorway  of  her  home  (near  the  Con- 
gregational Church).  "He  was  a  good  Fatte  one  and  kept  us 
all  in  meate  for  a  goode  while." 

THE   EARLY   GOVERNMENT    1636-1639 

For  two  years  the  river  towns  were  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  General 
Court  in  16J35-1636  contained  three  names  found  on  the  early 
lists  of  Wethersfield,  Andrew  Ward,  William  Swayne  and  Henry 
Smith.  This  commission  was  appointed  for  one  year,  but  con- 
tinued until  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  was  formed  in 
1639.  During  that  period  seven  sessions  were  held,  one  in  Weth- 
ersfield, one  in  Windsor,  and  the  others  in  Hartford.  In  1639, 
the  Fundamental  Orders  were  adopted.  These  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  written  constitution  the  world  ever  saw. 
Those  representing  the  towns  were  first  called  committees, 
then  deputies. 

From  this  beginning  grew  our  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  first  officer  was  Daniel  Finch,  appointed  con- 
stable by  the  General  Court  in  1636.  His  duties  were  many. 
The  Watch  and  Ward  were  under  his  charge,  appointed  to  patrol 
the  town  at  night,  to  guard  against  Indian  attacks,  and  give 
the  alarm  in  case  of  fire. 
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The  Guard  was  an  armed  force,  paid  by  the  town  to  attc 
the  services  at  the  meeting  house  on  Sundays  and  lecture  d: 
By  town  vote  the  "Gard"  was  required  to  appear  in  "arms  cc 
plete   every  Lord's  day  and  lecter  day",   or   forfeit    12  pe 
per  man.  The  Code  of  1650  fixed  the  number  of  the  meeting 
house  guard  as  twenty*  men.  The  Trained  Band  was  the  first 
militarv  organization  and  was  made  necessarv  bv  the  Pec 
War. 

LEONARD    CHESTER'S    JDFEXTl  RE- 
SEARCH FOR  A  MILL  SITE  — 1636 

In   September,    1636.   one  bright  morning,   young  Leon- 
Chester,  only  24  years  of  age,  one  of  the  adventurers,  wh 
homestead  was  about  midway  on  the  east  side  of  Broad  Str- 
determined  to  set  out  all  by  himself  to  find  a  suitable  stream  t 
locate  his  "Corn  Mill,"  (all  grain  was  called  corne). 

He  was  well  educated  and  from  a  family  of  wealth:  Ilk 
wise  he  was  brave.  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  who  had  led  his  b. 
a  few  months  before  to  settle  Hartford,  was  his  uncle.  He  1 
married    (probably  in  England)    and  had  one  child,   the   f. 
tin  Chester. 

He  knew  there  was  a  stream  about  a  mile  southwest  of  h. 
home.  This  he  followed  into  the  wilderness  out  through  w 
is  now  Griswoldville.  As  the  short  afternoon  began  to  wai 
darkness  came  early  and  swiftly  in  the  woods.  He  turned 
retrace  his  steps  and  return  to  the  little  plantation  only  to  fi 
that  he  was  completely  lost  in  the  forest.  He  thought  he  \ 
passed  the  little  settlement.  All  night  he  wandered,  not  dar 
to  stop.  He  heard  the  cry  of  the  wolves  and  screams  of  ca 
mounts:  he  feared  Indians  lurking  behind  the  great  trees. 

Morning  came,  and  he  was  as  much  bewildered  as  ev 
tired  and  hungry.  The  second  night  was  worse,  it  was  so  d. 
and  the  trees  were  so  thick  that  the  branches  hid  the  sky 
he  could  not  see  the  north  star  to  guide  him.  Then  a  strai 
light  seemed  to  appear  and  dance  and  beckon  him  on.  Tired  a 
exhausted  as  he  was,  he  stumbled  on  all  night  and  sudde 
the  light  (to  his  distorted  fancy  it  was  a  fiery  dragon)  seerr 
to  halt,  then  disappeared  and  daylight  was  breaking.  He  fou 
he  was  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  he  must  try  to  climb  to  I 
top.  He  could  not  be  far  from  the  tiny  settlement  he  thoug 
and  probably  he  could  see  it  up  there.  He  couldn't,  but  in  : 
distance  he  could  hear  sounds,  not  wild  animals,  but  the  be 
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ing  of  drums,  copper  kettles  and  pans,  a  musket  shot,  shouts 
and  cries  of  friends. 

Hope  gave  him  renewed  strength;  he  hastened  down  the 
mountain  following  the  sounds,  and  a  little  later  met  all  the 
men  of  the  plantation  searching  for  him.  Then  was  the  lament- 
ing turned  to  rejoicing.  The  mountain  was  12  miles  away  "as 
the  crow  flies",  in  Berlin  township  and  is  still  called  Mt.  Lam- 
entation. 

Leonard  Chester  located  his  mill  on  the  stream,  about  one 
mile  southwest  of  his  home  on  Broad  street.  It  was  ready  for 
use  the  next  year,  1637,  tne  ^rst  ™^-  m  town  and  probably 
the  first  in  the  colony.  Mill  woods  of  today  are  a  remnant  of 
the  one  hundred  acres  of  dense  forest  Leonard  Chester  acquired 
with  the  mill  site.  From  1782  for  nearly  100  years  it  was 
known  as  "Adams  Mill."  Leonard  Chester's  table  monument 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  dated  1648,  is  the  oldest  in  the  ancient 
burying  ground. 

THE  INDIAN  MASSACRE,   APRIL   23,    1637 

There  is  no  Wethersfield  record  of  this  terrible  event.  Exag- 
gerated rumors  spread  to  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  to  the  Massachusetts  colony. 

Mr.  Sherman  W.  Adams,  Wethersfield  historian,  considered 
Winthrop's  account  most  correct.  It  was  written  about  three 
weeks  after  the  massacre.  The  blow  came  suddenly,  probably  in 
the  early  morning  of  that  April  day,  as  some  of  the  settlers, 
men,  women  and  children,  were  working  in  a  "great  field  adja- 
cent to  the  river"  (the  great  Plain),  between  the  river  and 
the  town.  The  Pequots  had  crept  up  the  river  in  their  log  canoes 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  had  hidden  behind  trees  and 
rushes,  stealthy  as  shadows,  until  the  workers  were  busy  pre- 
paring and  planting  the  land,  probably  in  scattered  groups.  Then 
with  a  wild  war  whoop  the  savages  pounced  upon  the  unsuspect- 
ing victims.  The  Indians  greatly  outnumbered  the  whites.  Three 
women  and  six  men  were  killed.  One  party  of  Pequots  carried 
off  in  great  triumph,  two  girls,  daughters  of  William  Swayne. 
The  Indians  were  wild  with  joy,  as  their  canoes  sped  down  the 
river.  By  the  time  they  passed  the  fort,  they  had  fastened  smocks 
and  shirts  of  their  victims  to  poles  and  hoisted  them  in  imita- 
tion of  the  sails  of  the  white  men's  boats. 

The  girls  were  taken  to  Pequot  (New  London).  Later  they 
were  redeemed  and  returned  safely  to  their  home.   Tradition 
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says  the  Indians  had  obtained  possession  of  sixteen  guns  and 
they  hoped  to  get  the  girls  to  show  them  how  to  make  gun 
powder,  but  the  girls  were  young  and  knew  nothing  of  the  art. 
The  squaw  of  the  sachem  Mononotto  took  charge  of  the  girls. 
She  was  kind  and  no  harm  befell  them.  A  short  time  later  in 
the  Pequot  War  this  good  squaw  was  captured.  She  was  recog- 
nized by  the  English  and  she  and  the  children  were  well  taken 
care  of  by  the  orders  of  Governor  Winthrop.  She  did  not  meet 
the  fate  of  most  of  the  squaws,  who  were  sent  as  slaves  to  the 
West  Indies. 

THE  COMMON 

'  ,-  The  Puritan  settlers  of  Pyquag,  which  means  open  land  or 
clear  country,  did  not  land  on  "a  stern  and  rock  bound  coast". 
It  was  the  pleasant  meadow  of  "The  Common".  At  first  this 
land  was  used  as  common  pasturage.  Here  the  cows  were 
watched  all  day  by  two  herders.  With  the  river  on  two  sides 
there  was  less  danger  of  wolves.  Soon  people  wanted  to  live 
there,  for  it  became  evident  it  was  to  be  a  busy  part  of  the 
town.  The  river  landing  (now  the  cove)  was  there,  and  as 
early  as  1648  ships  were  beginning  to  carry  pipe  staves  to 
the  West  Indies.  Later  they  went  to  distant  parts  with  salt 
beef,  pork  and  fish,  bricks,  horses,  onions,  etc.  In  1661  a  house 
and  land  for  a  blacksmith  shop  were  granted  by  the  town  to 
Henry  Buck  on  the  common,  and  a  year  later  Gov.  Thomas 
Welles'  son,  Capt.  Samuel,  was  granted  land  for  a  warehouse. 
At  one  time  there  were  six  warehouses,  only  one  remains,  the 
others  have  been  washed  away.  There  were  shops  too,  and  a 
shipyard  near  the  landing.  About  1680  it  was  given  up  as 
pasturage  ground.  There  were  other  and  larger  commons,  but 
all  have  disappeared  save  the  very  first  one,  to  which  the  old 
name  still  clings.  Between  1730  and  1800  many  of  the  houses 
standing  in  that  section  today  were  built.  In  fact  one  was  built 
several  years  previous  to  that  date.  They  were  well  built  and 
while  some  have  been  changed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their 
owners,  they  still  give  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  dignity  to  the 
neighborhood. 

They  were  the  homes  of  seafaring  men  for  the  most  part, 
for  after  a  long  journey,  the  captain  wanted  to  be  really  at  home 
as  soon  as  the  ship  landed.  Some  of  the  owners  never  came 
back,  ships  were  wrecked,  and  many  men  contracted  the  tropical 
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fever  and  died  on  the  passage  home.  Now  and  then  a  sailor  was 
lost  overboard. 

One  brick  house  was  built  by  a  Revolutionary  soldier  after 
the  war  was  over.  Of  his  five  sons  born  there,  three  were  drowned 
at  sea.  Oh !  there  were  sad  days  in  the  common !  In  the  old 
burying  ground  are  sandstone  slabs  with  the  line  at  the  bottom 
"Lost  at  sea"  or  again  "The  trumpet  that  wakes  the  dead 
on  earth  shall  call  me  from  the  sea".  But  there  were  many  happy 
home  comings,  always  presents  for  the  waiting  wife  and  chil- 
dren, a  shawl  from  Spain,  a  blue  and  white  Canton  jar  filled 
with  preserved  ginger,  China  dishes  and  curios  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  tavern  to  welcome  the  thirsty  wan- 
derer of  the  sea,  and  a  school  in  a  private  house  for  the  little 
girls  of  the  neighborhood,  where  they  were  taught  to  read  and 
spell,  and  to  sew  "a  fine  seam".  One  little  girl  made  a  shirt 
for  her  brother  which  was  treasured  in  the  family  for  many 
years.  They  were  also  taught  to  make  their  curtsy  to  the  min- 
ister when  he  called  and  never  to  tell  a  lie. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Sophia  Woodhouse  manu- 
factured straw  bonnets  at  her  home.  She  used  the  grass  grow- 
ing in  the  "Flats"  of  the  Common,  and  perfected  a  process  of 
making  fine  Leghorn  bonnets.  Jonas  Weede,  one  of  the  six 
men  released  from  the  church  in  Watertown,  Mass.  in  1635, 
had  a  house  and  seven  acres  of  land  at  the  north  end  on  the 
east  side,  described  as  bounded  on  the  north  "by  the  way  to 
the  harbour".  Most  of  this  land  is  in  the  river  now,  except 
what  remains  of  the  "Flats,"  the  site  of  the  pageant  (June 
1934)  celebrating  the  three  hundred  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Ancient  Wethersfield.  Jonas  Weede  moved  to  Bran- 
ford  in  1640. 

THE    INDIANS    OF    PYQUAG 

River  Indians  of  the  Wongunk  tribe  either  lived  here  or 
had  regular  camping  grounds.  The  sachem  Sowheag  was  prob- 
ably in  Pyquag  when  the  English  came.  Sometimes  they  camped 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town  near  the  Rocky  Hill  line,  by  the 
fork  of  Beaver  and  Goffe  brooks. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  quantity  of  arrow  heads  was  found 
there,  fully  four  quarts,  one  hundred  and  fifty  nine  by  count, 
all  alike.  They  are  now  in  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 
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Again  the  tribe  camped  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Great  Plain, 
near  Beaver  Brook,  also  further  up  the  stream  on  Goffe's  Brook 
where  it  is  known  as  Mill  Brook.  Indian  relics  have  been  found 
in  all  these  places. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  Wethersfield  settlers  paid 
the  Indians  fairly  for  all  lands.  They  were  nearly  consumed 
with  curiosity  of  the  English,  whom  they  taught  to  make  suc- 
cotash and  to  pound  corn  in  a  friortar  for  samp,  but  they  were 
treacherous,  lazy  and  unclean.  They  could  endure  torture  with 
no  outward  sign  of  pain  but  an  Indian  brave  with  a  tooth  ache 
would  cry  like  a  baby.  Sowheag  did  not  get  along  very  well 
with  the  whites.  They  suspected  him  of  secret  dealings  with 
the  Pequots,  so  in  a  short  time  he  and  his  followers  removed 
to  Mattabesick,  (Middletown). 

EMIGRATIONS 

Perhaps  it  was  because  these  early  settlers  were  so  high 
spirited  that  they  soon  became  restless,  or  that  they  could 
not  decide  to  settle  one  of  the  two  or  three  ministers  who  came 
in  the  next  few  years.  In  fact  it  was  1641  before  they  settled 
the  first  minister,  Reverend  Henry  Smith.  The  troubles  were 
not  all  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature. 

A  great  many  settlers  kept  coming  all  the  time,  and  land 
was  going  up  in  price  so  they  began  to  think  of  selling  out  and 
trying  another  place.  Possibly  the  ministers  encouraged  this  feel- 
ing. Four  early  towns  were  started  with  ministers  who  were 
first  in  Wethersfield  but  only  one  had  been  settled  here.  A  few 
planters  went  to  Quinnipiac  (New  Haven)  in  1638,  but  the 
first  real  delegation  departed  for  Milford  in  1639.  A  few  went 
to  Stratford  and  Fairfield.  In  1640,  Stamford  was  practically 
settled  by  Wethersfield  people.  This  took  a  majority  of  the 
church  members  and  house  holders.  In  1644,  others  went  to 
Branford. 

As  the  colony  settled,  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  Wethers- 
field people  in  nearly  every  town.  In  fact,  this  continued  as  the 
country  opened  up.  Today  there  are  descendants  of  old  Weth- 
ersfield scattered  throughout  the  land.  The  last  organized  emi- 
gration was  in  1659  to  Hadley,  Massachusetts  and  the  minister 
went  with  them.  They  left  both  town  and  church  sadly  depleted, 
but  there  was  such  an  influx  of  new  comers  right  away  that  by 
another  year  there  was  a  good  sized  population  again. 
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JVETHERSFIELD'S  PART  IN  EARLY  WARS— 
'675 

It  is  impossible  here  to  tell  of  Wethersfield's  share  in  the 
several  wars.  In  all  these  struggles  her  quotas  both  of  men 
and  money  were  always  furnished.  The  so  called  King  Philip's 
War,  1 675-1 676,  filled  the  town  with  great  alarm,  particularly 
east  of  the  river.  It  was  only  about  fifteen  years  since  the  large 
number  of  people  from  Wethersfield  had  gone  to  the  frontier 
towns  of  Hadley,  Hatfield  and  Deerfield,  leaving  many  relatives 
and  friends  in  the  older  town. 

When  rumor  said  the  savages  were  as  near  as  Springfield, 
and  even  that  some  were  skulking  in  Hartford  meadows,  doors 
and  windows  were  strengthened.  With  the  Wethersfield  soldiers 
went  Reverend  Gershom  Bulkley  as  chaplain  and  surgeon.  He 
had  been  minister  in  Wethersfield  ten  years,  but  lost  his  voice, 
so  he  studied  medicine.  It  is  said  he  was  the  most  skillful  sur- 
geon in  the  army.  He  was  of  a  positive  character  and  pronounced 
opinions,  and  a  man  of  great  ability.  He  was  ever  an  ardent 
Royalist. 

Rector  Elisha  Williams  was  chaplain  of  the  Connecticut 
forces  under  Pepperell,  and  Colonel  Elizur  Goodrich  was  in 
the  expedition  against  Louisburg.  One  of  the  most  efficient  men 
in  the  colony  during  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  Colonel 
John  Chester. 

FORTIFIED  HOUSES— 1704 

In  1704  there  was  another  uprising  and  Connecticut  feared 
invasion  from  the  French  and  Indians  of  Canada. 

The  General  Court  required  the  towns  to  fortify  such 
houses  within  their  respective  limits  as  the  local  authorities  should 
deem  necessary.  In  June,  Wethersfield  decided  to  fortify  six 
houses,  as  follows: 

Captain  Robert  Welles,  220  Hartford  Ave. 
Reverend  Stephen  Mix,  297  Main  Street 
Sargt.  John  Latimer,  120  Broad  Street 
David  Wright  in  Newington 
Benjamen  Crane,  Spring  Street 
Jonathan  Deming,   Rocky  Hill. 

These  houses  have  all  gone. 
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THE  STAMP  ACT  — SEPTEMBER    ig,    1765 

Jared  Ingersoll  of  New  Haven  was  sent  to  England  to  op- 
pose the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1764  and  he  did  his  best. 
There  was  much  opposition  in  Parliament.  The  British  ministers 
were  told  "That  those  Sons  of  Liberty  in  America"  would  never 
stand  for  such  an  unjust  tax,  even  though  they  were  loyal  sub- 
jects of  the  king,  but  the  bill  was  passed,  and  Ingersoll  accepted 
the  office  of  Stamp  Master,  thinking  he  might  as  well  have  the 
revenue. 

At  first  the  Colonists  were  stunned.  Connecticut  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  stir  to  action.  Societies  of  "Sons  of  Lib- 
erty" were  formed  first  in  New  London  and  Windham  and 
then  quickly  in  other  towns.  The  members  were  bold  brave  men, 
who  would  not  hesitate  at  violence  if  necessary.  New  Haven 
became  an  uncomfortable  place  for  Ingersoll.  He  was  nearly 
mobbed  the  night  before  he  started  for  Hartford  where  the 
General  Assembly  was  to  convene,  and  he  hoped  for  protec- 
tion. Governor  Fitch  was  with  him  at  first,  for  safety.  Ingersoll 
rode  a  big  white  horse.  They  met  two  men  on  horseback  with 
peeled  clubs,  who  said  many  more  were  coming.  The  governor 
told  them  to  go  back  and  disperse  and  he  was  greatly  surprised 
when  they  refused  to  obey  him.  "It  is  the  cause  of  the  people" 
they  said.  Mr.  Ingersoll  sent  a  message  by  them  that  he  would 
meet  them  all  in  Hartford. 

The  next  day  Ingersoll  evidently  thought  he  was  safe  and 
he  continued  his  journey  alone.  But  near  Wethersfield  he  was 
met  by  several  horsemen,  and  then  by  others,  all  with  peeled 
clubs.  Grim  and  silent  they  rode  until  they  met  John  Durkee 
of  New  London,  the  leader,  with  his  formidable  company,  with 
two  militia  officers  dressed  in  full  uniform  at  the  head.  With 
three  trumpeters,  they  road  two  abreast  and  so  they  came  to 
Wethersfield.  "In  the  wide  old  street  in  this,  the  oldest  of  towns 
in  the  colony,  they  halted  between  the  two  rows  of  houses,  whose 
fronts  kept  their  gentlemanly  distance  of  fully  twenty  rods  from 
each  other."  "We  cannot  see  and  hear  so  well  in  a  house,  we 
had  as  good  have  the  business  done  here."  They  commanded 
him  to  resign.  He  replied,  "Is  it  fair  for  New  London  and  Wind- 
ham County  to  dictate  to  all  the  colony?"  "It  don't  signify  to 
parley",  was  the  answer. 

Ingersoll,  "If  I  resign,  the  governor  has  power  to  put  in  an- 
other." 
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People,  "Here  is  the  sense  of  the  government,  and  no  man  shall 

exercise  your  office." 

Ingersoll,  "What  will  happen  if  I  won't  resign?" 

People,  "Your  fate.  You  shall  not  go  two  rods  till  you  have 

resigned." 

They  finally  allowed  him  to  retire  to  an  upper  room  in  a 
near-by  tavern  to  meditate.  Somehow  he  secretly  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  assembly  in  Hartford.  Three  hours  went  by.  The 
crowd  became  impatient  and  angry,  they  pressed  into  the  tav- 
ern and  started  up  the  stairs.  Ingersoll  suddenly  decided  to  resign, 
saying  as  he  signed  his  name,  "The  cause  is  not  worth  dying  for." 
The  crowd  then  wanted  him  to  "swear  to  It",  but  that  he  would 
not  do.  However  he  did  consent  to  shout  with  some  show  of 
enthusiasm,  "Liberty  and  Property,"  three  times.  Then  the  crowd 
gave  him  three  cheers,  and  all  the  horsemen  escorted  him  to 
Hartford.  One  man  rode  up  alongside,  leaned  over  and  asked 
how  he  felt  with  such  a  cavalcade.  With  a  glance  at  his  white 
horse,  Ingersoll  replied,  "Like  the  verse  in  Revelation  that 
refers  to  'death  on  a  pale  horse  and  all  hell  following  him'  ". 

THE  BOSTON  PORT  BILL— 1774 

When  the  people  of  Boston  were  threatened  with  starvation 
by  the  act  of  Parliament  in  closing  the  Port  in  1774,  Wethers- 
field  held  a  town  meeting  in  the  brick  meeting  house.  Captain 
Thomas  Belden  presided.  It  was  called  because  of  "The  extreme 
distress  to  which  our  Brethren  at  Boston  are  reduced  by  the 
merciless  hand  of  Tyranny"  that  "This  Town  do  consider  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Boston  to  be  now  suffering  for  the 
common  cause  of  American  Liberty"  etc.  A  committee  of  relief 
was  appointed,  and  a  generous  amount  of  wheat,  rye  and  Indian 
corn  was  sent,  with  the  promise  of  further  contributions  at  a 
later  date.  This  gift  was  gratefully  acknowledged  a  few  months 
later  by  no  less  a  person  than  Samuel  Adams. 

WETHERSFIELD  IN  THE  REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR  —  7775 

It  seems  a  little  strange  that  an  inland  town  should  have 
attained  prosperity  by  her  sailing  ships.  Much  produce  was 
raised  and  quantities  of  onions  that  sold  readily  in  the  West 
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Indies  and  other  markets.  There  were  men  prominent  in  the 
colony  living  in  the  town,  but  war  clouds  were  gathering,  mil- 
itary companies  were  training.  The  Lexington  alarm  was  not 
so  much  of  a  surprise.  Col.  John  Chester's  gallant  company  was 
ready,  one  hundred  men,  the  pick  of  all  the  Training  Bands  in 
town,  "almost  every  soldier  was  worthy  of  a  colonel's  commis- 
sion and  could  have  led  a  regiment  in  the  face  of  any  army  that 
did  not  out  number  them  three  to  one". 

Silas  Deane  wrote  the  agreement  for  the  men  to  sign.  They 
pledged  to  "Refrain  from  drunkenness,  gaming  and  profanity." 
Their  uniforms  were  "wholly  blue  turned  up  with  red".  "The 
largest  and  best  equipped  and  trained  company  of  volunteers 
which  marched  from  Connecticut."  They  were  back  in  Wethers- 
field  in  a  short  time,  but  were  at  Bunker  Hill  a  few  months  later. 
This  was  only  the  beginning.  Many  another  company  went 
from  the  town.  There  is  a  long  list  of  officers:  Capt.  Ezekiel 
Porter  Belden,  Lieut.  Charles  Churchill,  Sgt.  John  Francis,  and 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Stillman  who  commanded  a  company  of  Gen. 
Washington's  body  guards.  Samuel  Blatchley  Webb's  brilliant 
service  is  well  known.  Gen.  Roger  Welles  served  through  the 
war.  He  wrote  many  interesting  letters  to  his  father,  Solomon 
Welles,  who  had  just  built  the  house  now  the  home  of  the  Warden 
of  the  prison.  This  is  far  from  a  complete  list  of  officers  and 
that  of  private  soldiers  must  include  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  in  the  township.  While  the  war  dragged  on  for  seven 
long  years,  those  at  home  were  busy  providing  food  and  clothing 
for  the  soldiers,  also  keeping  the  ranks  filled  in  the  field. 


WASHINGTON'S  V I  SITS  TO  IVETHERSFIELD 
iT?$-iT8o-ij8i 

General  Washington  visited  Wethersfield  three  times  dur- 
ing the  war;  first,  in  June  1775  on  his  way  to  take  command 
of  the  army  at  Cambridge  he  spent  the  night  at  the  home  of 
Silas  Deane.  He  passed  through  town  again  in  September  1780. 
For  the  third  visit,  May  19  to  24,  1781  elaborate  preparations 
were  made  for  the  entertainment  of  the  distinguished  guests. 
General  Washington  and  his  staff  were  met  in  Hartford  by  Gov- 
ernor Trumbull.  The  militia  of  Hartford  and  Wethersfield  under 
Captain  Frederick  Bull,  escorted  them,  late  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, May  19  to  the  home  of  Joseph  Webb,  where  they  were 
received  by  Mrs.  Webb.  With  General  Washington  were  Gen- 
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eral  Knox,  General  Duportail,  Governor  Trumbull  and  Colonel 
Wadsworth. 

The  next  day  General  Washington  and  Governor  Trumbull 
attended  the  church  service.  Doctor  John  Marsh  preached. 

Monday,  Count  Rochambeau  and  staff  arrived;  Stillman's 
tavern  was  filled  with  distinguished  guests.  On  Monday  even- 
ing, the  choir  entertained  them  with  a  concert  in  the  church. 
On  Tuesday,  the  conference  was  held  in  the  Webb  House,  (Hos- 
pitality Hall),  where  they  planned  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  that 
brought  the  war  to  an  end. 

WETHERSFIELD   IN   OTHER    WARS 

There  were  about  40  Wethersfield  men  in  service  in  the 
war  of  1 8 12.  To  the  Civil  War,  Wethersfield  contributed  more 
than  her  quota  of  soldiers,  and  was  liberal  with  money  in  sup- 
port of  the  cause. 

In  the  Spanish  American  War  there  were  ten  men  from  the 
town  of  Wethersfield. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War  in  19 17, 
Wethersfield  responded  generously  to  every  call;  171  men 
enlisted. 

Mrs.  James  T.  Pratt  was  President  of  the  Red  Cross;  the 
committees  were  exceedingly  active  and  much  relief  work  was 
accomplished. 

OLD  HOUSES— WEBB  HOUSE 

Wethersfield  has  no  houses  of  the  first  period  now  stand- 
ing, but  there  are  a  few  built  about  1700.  Some  very  fine  houses 
were  built  between  1750  and  1800.  Many  of  these  houses  are 
still  in  good  condition.  The  outstanding  one  is  the  Webb  House, 
built  by  Joseph  Webb,  son  of  Joseph,  who  at  the  age  of  75 
years  was  1st  Lieutenant  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Joseph 
Webb,  the  builder,  was  born  in  1729.  He  married  Mehitable 
Nott  in  1748.  He  bought  Samuel  Wolcott's  house  and  land.  The 
Wolcott  house  is  supposed  to  be  the  kitchen  of  the  Webb  House. 
Joseph  Webb  died  in  1761.  His  widow  married  Silas  Deane  in 
1763  and  gave  the  Webb  House  to  her  son  Joseph,  (born  in 
1749).  He  married  Abigail  Chester  in  1774.  Samuel  B.  Webb 
was  on  General  Washington's  staff,  and  was  said  to  have  influ- 
enced Washington  to  hold  the  conference  with  Rochambeau  and 
others  at  his  brother's  house  May  19,  178 1. 
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The  house  went  into  possession  of  James  Fortune  and  then 
to  James  L.  Belden  February  28,  1821,  with  five  acres  of  land. 
He  gave  a  warrantee  deed  to  Martin  Welles  (oldest  son  of 
Captain  Roger)  with  four  and  one  half  acres,  the  price  was 
$2,513.17,  dated  March  5,  1831,  Wethersfield  Land  Records. 
The  Welles  family  lived  in  the  house  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

In  19 1 5  the  property  was  for  sale  again  and  five  Wethers- 
field men  took  it  over,  with  the  view  of  holding  it  for  some 
historic  purpose.  The  late  Mr.  S.  Frank  Willard  was  at  the 
head  of  the  project.  The  others  were,  Elizur  S.  Goodrich,  James 
T.  Pratt,  Alfred  W.  Hanmer,  J.  Chester  Warner.  In  about  a 
year  it  was  sold  to  Wallace  Nutting.  The  house  was  entirely 
restored.  For  needed  repairs,  material  was  used  from  the  old 
house  of  Doctor  Marsh,  which  was  torn  down  that  year.  Mr. 
Nutting  furnished  the  house  with  antiques.  It  was  on  exhibition 
to  the  public  two  or  three  years.  It  became  the  property  of  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames  in  November  19 19.  The  Wethersfield 
Women's  Saturday  afternoon  Club  sponsored  the  raising  of 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  assist  the  Society  in  the  pur- 
chase. 

In  1 93 1,  the  barn  was  converted  into  a  unique  auditorium. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  Union  library  was  organized  in  1783  by  Colonel  John 
Chester,  Honorable  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  Mr.  Joseph  Webb 
and  Mr.  Ezekiel  Williams.  This  was  a  subscription  library  open 
every  Saturday  afternoon  for  two  hours.  It  finally  died  for  lack 
of  support  in  1850.  The  books  were  sold  at  auction. 

The  present  public  library  was  organized  in  1866.  Mr. 
Chauncey  Rose  who  had  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  for  a 
high  school,  also,  left  ''3000  for  a  library,  if  the  town  would 
raise  $500  more."  This  library  has  proved  successful. 

At  one  time  it  was  upstairs  in  the  Congregational  Chapel, 
then  later  in  the  north  room  of  the  Academy  building,  which 
is  now  the  Town  Hall.  Since  its  renovation  the  library  has  been 
located  on  the  second  floor. 

THE  ANCIENT  BURYING  GROUND 

The  round  hill  of  sandy  soil  back  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  not  far  from  the  small  first  meeting  house  built 
by  the  early  settlers,  was  chosen  for  the  burying  ground.  History 
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says  it  was  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  Indians,  and  much  evi- 
dence to  prove  this  assertion  has  been  found. 

In  1823,  when  a  grave  was  dug,  it  was  discovered  that  an 
Indian  had  been  buried  there,  in  a  sitting  posture  facing  the 
east,  with  stone  vessels  for  food  for  his  long  journey,  beside 
him. 

The  burying  ground  was  town  property.  No  private  lots 
were  sold  within  its  limits  until  the  purchase  of  the  Clapp  exten- 
sion on  the  east  in  1853.  Several  times  it  has  been  enlarged. 

The  earliest  date  is  1648  on  the  stone  of  Leonard  Chester, 
but  this  was  not  the  first  burial.  There  are  only  four  stones 
before  1700.  Two  others  are  in  the  Chester  family.  John 
Chester,  1697,  thought  by  many  historians  to  be  the  first  white 
child  born  in  Wethersfield,  and  his  wife  Sarah,  1698,  daughter 
of  Governor  Thomas  Welles. 

There  is  no  more  historic  spot  in  the  old  town  than  this 
burying  ground  with  its  sweeping  view  of  the  meadows  and 
the  river  winding  through  them  with  the  Glastonbury  hills  in 
the  distance. 


THE    CHURCHES 

THE  FIRST  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  IN 
WETHERSFIELD 

The  settlers  of  the  town  did  not  bring  their  minister  with 
them.  However  the  church  here  was  an  offspring  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Phillips'  church  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  which  in  March 
1635  had  dismissed  six  of  the  men  to  form  a  new  church  in  the 
plantation  on  the  Connecticut  River.  For  some  reason  nothing 
was  done  for  over  a  year. 

In  1636  the  church  was  formed;  even  then,  though,  there 
were  two  or  three  ministers  here.  There  was  no  settled  minister 
until  1 64 1  when  Rev.  Henry  Smith  was  chosen.  He  had  been 
in  Wethersfield  at  least  two  years. 

No  church  records  were  kept  until  Rev.  Stephen  Mix  began 
his  little  diary  of  marriages,  births  and  deaths  in  1696.  As  the 
town  built  the  church  and  paid  the  minister,  it  is  from  the  town 
votes  and  an  occasional  mention  by  an  early  historian,  that  we 
know  anything  of  the  history  of  the  early  church. 
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Perhaps  there  was  a  building  for  use  on  the  Sabbath  and 
lecture  days,  also  for  town  meeting,  before  there  were  any  town 
records.  Surely  our  Puritan  forefathers  and  mothers  worshiped 
somewhere  regularly. 

The  first  meeting  house  on  record  was  built  in  1645  to  J^47 
and  had  a  belfry  and  a  bell,  but  the  drum  was  used  much  more 
than  the  bell  for  the  first  few  years.  In  1685  a  new  meeting 
house  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  first  one  about  where  the  church 
memorial  boulder  is  placed.  This  was  a  much  more  pretentious 
building  with  "doors  and  windows"  and  a  flight  of  stairs  to 
reach  the  bell  which  before  this  had  been  rung  by  a  rope  from 
the  ground. 

In  February  1707  the  town  voted  to  have  the  bell  rung  at 
9  o'clock  at  night.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  brief  inter- 
vals the  custom  has  been  continued  ever  since. 

Prior  to  1722  all  votes  pertaining  to  the  meeting  house  or 
the  minister  had  always  passed  in  town  meetings.  After  the 
formation  of  Newington  and  Stepney  into  parishes,  this  church 
was  managed  by  the  "First  Society";  a  little  later  it  was  called 
"The  First  Ecclesiastical  Society"  and  had  charge  of  all  church 
matters  instead  of  the  town.  Votes  show  that  this  second  build- 
ing was  considered  beyond  repair  in  1760.  After  much  discus- 
sion the  vote  was  passed  to  build  a  brick  meeting  house  and 
to  change  the  location  "within  four  rods  North-eastward  of 
the  old  one".  A  building  committee  consisting  of  Col.  John 
Chester,  Col.  Elizur  Goodrich  and  Capt.  Thomas  Welles  was 
appointed.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  in  1761. 

Then  came  a  long  financial  struggle  but  the  building  was 
completed  in  1764  and  declared  to  be  "The  finest  meeting  house 
in  New  England  outside  of  Boston  Town".  Like  its  predecessors 
this  edifice  was  used  for  town  meetings,  until  the  Academy  was 
built  in  1804.  Rev.  James  Lockwood  was  the  minister  when 
the  church  was  built. 

In  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Dr.  John  Marsh 
express  substantial  sympathy  when  Great  Britain  closed  the 
port  of  Boston  and  the  people  faced  starvation. 

In  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Dr.  John  Marsh 
was  the  minister.  It  was  here  that  the  companies  assembled  for 
a  service  of  prayer  before  they  marched  away  to  war.  It  was 
in  this  church  that  General  Washington  and  Governor  Trum- 
bull attended  "Divine  service"  May  20,  178 1,  when  in  Weth- 
ersfield  for  the  Conference  at  the  home  of  Joseph  Webb.  Dr. 
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Marsh  preached  from  the  text  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart 
for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven".  It  was  in  this  meeting 
house  that  the  townspeople  gathered  to  return  thanks  to  the 
Lord  when  peace  was  declared  in  1783. 

It  was  here  on  March  4,  1800,  that  the  congregations  of  the 
three  parishes  assembled  for  services  to  express  their  grief  at 
the  death  of  General  Washington. 

Services  have  been  held  in  this  church  for  each  of  the  mar- 
tyred presidents.  Many  distinguished  men  have  worshiped  within 
its  walls. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  was  over  a  new  bell  was 
ordered  from  London,  England.  It  arrived  in  about  a  year,  and 
was  brought  up  from  New  Haven  by  ox  sled,  in  February  1797. 
In  1875,  this  bell  was  replaced  by  a  new  one. 

Wood  stoves  were  installed  in  the  church  one  at  each  end 
in  1822.  Later  the  south  porch  was  added,  and  in  1838  the 
pews  were  taken  out  and  replaced  by  slips  and  the  high  pul- 
pit removed.  The  changes  of  1882-3  took  away  many  of  the 
antique  features  but  made  the  interior  much  more  comfortable. 
Stained  glass  windows  were  put  in  and  the  choir  gallery  was 
built  back  of  the  pulpit  at  that  time. 

The  Church  School  was  commenced  in  18 17,  but  until  1823 
was  closed  during  the  winter  months. 

There  have  been  several  long  pastorates;  Rev.  Stephen  Mix, 
44  years;  Rev.  James  Lockwood,  34  years;  and  Rev.  John 
Marsh,  48  years.  There  were  two  others  who  served  about 
twenty  years  each;  Rev.  Caleb  J.  Tenney  and  Rev.  George  L. 
Clark. 


BAPTIST  CHURCH 

A  Baptist  minister  preached  here  for  a  short  time  in  1746, 
but  many  years  passed  before  a  church  was  organized. 

In  1 8 16,  the  first  church  was  built  and  the  second  in  1875, 
on  the  same  site. 

Services  were  discontinued  soon  after  1900. 

The  property  reverted  to  the  South  (Central)  Baptist  church 
of  Hartford.  The  American  Legion,  Russell  K.  Bourne  Post, 
acquired  it  June  13,  1922. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  building  in  order  to  convert 
it  into  a  hall. 
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THE  WETHERSFIELD  METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

Methodism  in  Wethersfield  dates  its  beginning  to  the  itiner- 
ant preaching  of  the  zealous  pioneer,  Jesse  Lee,  on  Sunday, 
March  14th,  1790.  It  was  in  the  old  North  Brick  School  House 
where  the  Methodist  doctrines  were  expounded  and  where  "a 
great  impression  was  made  upon  the  people. " 

There  followed  several  decades  of  itinerant  preaching.  These 
early  preaching  services  were  held  in  old  Academy  Hall  on  Main 
Street.  It  was  not  until  1821  that  Wethersfield  appeared  in  a 
circuit  with  Kensington,  Newington,  and  New  Britain.  The 
first  circuit  pastor  was  Rev.  William  S.  Pease. 

An  account  of  these  early  preaching  services  states  that  they 
were  held  against  the  solemn  protest  of  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  town.  The  feeling  against  Methodism  ran  bitter.  On  one 
occasion,  uan  officer  of  the  town  was  detailed  to  read  the  riot 
act  and  bid  them  disperse." 

Real  progress  was  made,  when  after  many  disappointments, 
Mr.  Charles  Winslow  purchased  a  lot  containing  about  a  quarter 
acre  of  land  on  Main  Street,  (the  present  site)  and  forthwith 
sold  the  same  to  the  first  Methodist  Society.  Thus  the  Meth- 
odists acquired  their  first  holdings  in  Wethersfield  through  the 
strategy  of  this  man.  On  this  plot  of  ground  a  church  was 
planned.  The  original  Board  of  Trustees  was  composed  of 
Chauncey  Wells,  George  Coleman,  William  Barrett,  John  Lar- 
kin,  and  Oliver  Wolcott.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  April 
1 8th,  1824  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Smith  Dayton. 

Their  Church  was  now  built  but  for  a  time  they  were  unable 
to  use  it.  A  heavy  debt  rested  upon  the  struggling  Church  and 
the  opposition  in  town  was  unabated.  In  order  that  they  might 
worship,  rude  seats  were  formed  by  placing  planks  across  timbers 
upon  which  the  worshippers  sat.  Uninviting  as  this  appeared, 
it  was  their  "own  dear  church." 

For  nearly  sixty  years  this  grim  yet  simple  structure  housed 
the  faithful  folk.  There  the  shouts  of  many  ua  new  born"  saint 
resounded  to  the  rafters. 

Outwardly  the  church  retained  its  same  primitive  features 
until  1882.  It  was  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Miles  N.  Olm- 
stead  in  1846,  when  the  pulpit  which  formerly  stood  in  the  front 
part  of  the  Church  was  changed  to  the  rear,  and  the  pews  were 
turned  around.  The  church  also  contained  galleries. 
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On  October  i,  1880  a  meeting  was  called  to  take  action, 
"regarding  rebuilding  the  old  church  structure."  On  March  17, 
1882  the  excavation  was  begun  for  the  new  church. 

The  Church  proper  is  essentially  the  same  now  as  it  was  in 
1882  when  it  was  dedicated.  A  conference-room  was  added  a 
little  later  which  in  turn  was  again  enlarged  to  its  present  size. 
This  room  now  comprises  the  Chapel  and  Church  Hall. 

Significant  is  the  change  of  social  attitude  which  met  the 
builders  on  the  second  church  structure.  Congregationalists  and 
Baptists  contributed  to  the  Building  Fund  which  made  possible 
the  Church  of  1882.  While  the  Methodists  were  temporarily 
without  a  place  of  worship,  the  Baptists  freely  shared  their 
Church  with  them. 


GRISWOLDVILLE  UNION  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  first  Sunday  School  service  was  held  in  a  private  house 
in  i860.  The  next  meeting  was  held  in  the  little  red  brick  school 
house,  and  the  Griswoldville  Union  Sunday  School  was  organ- 
ized. Services  were  held  regularly  in  the  school  house  for  a  long 
time,  while  plans  were  developing  for  a  chapel.  The  necessary 
funds  were  raised  by  private  subscription  and  the  chapel  was 
built  in  1872. 

Improvements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
Sunday  School  has  prospered. 

TRINITY  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

The  first  Episcopal  service  in  Wethersfield,  which  led  up  to 
the  present  church,  was  held  in  1868. 

The  Rev.  Henry  W.  Nelson,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  Hartford,  as  early  as  1866  discovered  three 
communicants  of  the  Episcopal  Church  resident  in  Wethersfield. 
The  first  service  according  to  the  form  of  worship  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  was  held  in  Old  Academy  Hall,  Sunday  afternoon, 
January  12,  1868.  A  copy  of  the  placard  notice  of  this  service 
is  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  church.  There  followed  reg- 
ular Sunday  services  in  the  same  hall  until  the  church  was  built. 

On  June  14,  1868,  the  mission  received  its  first  visit  from 
the  bishop  of  Connecticut.  On  May  23,  1869,  arrangements  were 
made  by  which,  under  the  direction   of   Mr.   Nelson,   regular 
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Sunday  morning  services  were  held  by  John  Henry  Watson, 
a  student  at  Berkeley  Divinity  School  at  Middletown.  At  this 
time  the  Sunday  School  was  organized. 

A  meeting  was  called  on  October  5,  1869,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  parish  organization.  At  this  meeting  the  name 
"Trinity  Church"  was  proposed  by  General  James  T.  Pratt  and 
was  formally  adopted  as  the  name  of  the  parish.  At  this  meet- 
ing parish  officers  were  elected. 

The  site  of  the  present  church  was  purchased  in  January, 
1870  and  the  cornerstone  was  laid  on  June  1,  1871. 

Following  this  auspicious  beginning  the  work  on  the  church 
languished.  Those  first  days  were  troublous  ones  for  the  little 
parish  but  after  more  than  a  year  of  waiting  the  work  was 
resumed.  The  church  was  completed  and  paid  for  in  1874.  It 
was  consecrated  on  October  1,  1874  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liams, Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut. 

The  church  bell  was  bought  by  members  of  the  parish  through 
the  efforts  of  Captain  E.  G.  Woodhouse  and  was  hung  in  1875. 

The  parish  house  was  a  gift  of  Mrs.  Sophia  B.  Castle  and 
Mrs.  Julia  Utley.  It  was  built  in  1883  as  a  memorial  to  Mrs. 
Castle's  husband,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Castle. 

The  organ  transept  was  built  in  1903  by  Henry  Norton 
Robinson,  Mrs.  John  F.  Tracy,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Buck  as  a 
memorial  to  their  mother,  Mrs.  George  Robinson  and  brother, 
Frederick  W.  Robinson.  The  transept  was  dedicated  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Chauncey  B.  Brewster  on  November  22,  1903. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

Sacred  Heart  Church  was  organized  in  1876  by  Reverend 
Lawrence  Walsh  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Hartford.  Masses  were 
said  at  first  in  private  houses,  then  in  a  small  hall,  and  a  little 
later  in  Academy  Hall.  The  next  year  the  church  became  a  mis- 
sion of  the  new  St.  Mary's  Church  in  East  Hartford.  The  first 
building  was  on  Garden  Street  and  was  completed  in  1881. 

The  church  was  then  a  mission  of  St.  Lawrence  O'Toole's 
parish  in  Hartford.  The  Wethersfield  church  became  an  inde- 
pendent parish  in  1897,  and  a  rectory  was  built  next  to  the 
church.  In  1924,  the  parish  having  out-grown  the  small  church 
building,  the  property  of  Harry  B.  Strong  on  Hartford  Ave- 
nue was  purchased.  This  property  consisted  of  several  acres  of 
land,  with  a  fine  house  and  a  large  seed  warehouse.  The  latter 
was  converted  into  a  temporary  church. 
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THE  JVETHERSFIELD  COMMUNITY 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Wethersfield  Community  Sunday  School  of  Wolcott 
Hill  held  the  first  session  on  March  6,  1932. 

This  organization  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Hartford. 

YALE  IN  WETHERSFIELD— 1716 

Yale  College  was  incorporated  in  Saybrook  in  1701.  The 
first  tutor  was  the  minister  of  Killingworth  (Clinton).  Classes 
were  held  in  his  home  until  his  death  in  1707.  A  few  years 
later  a  controversy  arose,  regarding  a  change  in  location.  The 
trustees  were  undecided  and  the  scholars  dissatisfied  with  their 
tutors  in  Saybrook.  Two  of  the  trustees  were  from  Hartford 
and  several  of  the  students  from  this  vicinity.  The  fame  of  Mr. 
Elisha  Williams  as  a  teacher  had  spread  through  the  colony, 
so  in  17 1 6  fourteen  students  came  to  Wethersfield  to  be  tutored 
by  Mr.  Williams.  He  was  from  Hatfield,  Mass.  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  in  171 1  and  had  come  to  Wethersfield  and 
married  Eunice  Chester  in   17 14. 

It  was  not  until  17 18  that  the  controversy  was  settled  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  the  college  was  established  in  New 
Haven.  One  student  was  graduated  in  Wethersfield,  and  the 
others  were  reluctant  to  leave  for  New  Haven.  Mr.  Williams 
was  so  successful  with  the  group  here  that  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  college  in  1726. 

There  is  no  record  of  where  Mr.  Williams  lived  at  that 
time.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  in  the  "Older  Wil- 
liams House"  at  the  upper  end  of  Broad  Street.  This  house, 
built  about  1780  had  probably  been  moved  to  its  present  loca- 
tion, when  Mr.  Williams  came  to  town.  It  was  over  thirty 
years  old  then  and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  liking  for  Broad 
Street.  He  bought  a  house  at  the  lower  end  in  17 19,  which  he 
must  have  sold  when  he  went  to  Newington  a  year  later.  After 
he  came  back  to  Wethersfield,  when  he  retired  from  Yale,  in 
1739,  he  built  a  house  at  about  185  Broad  Street,  where  he 
lived  until  his  death  in  July,  1755.  He  is  buried  in  the  old  bury- 
ing ground.  His  table  monument  bears  a  long  and  interesting 
inscription,  in  part  as  follows  "The  Hon'ble  Col'l  Elisha  Wil- 
liams .  .  .Ye  Glory  of  Ye  College  and  Ornament  of  his 
Country.  He  after  filled  and  adorned  several  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary Characters". 
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THE  SCHOOLS 

The  need  of  education  for  their  children  was  early  recog- 
nized by  the  founders  of  Wethersfield.  One  of  the  first  build- 
ings in  town  must  have  been  a  schoolhouse  for  a  town  record 
says  it  was  unfit  for  use  in  1660.  It  stood  south  of  the  Silas 
Deane  house  on  Main  Street,  and  the  building  and  lot  were 
exchanged  for  land  about  where  the  Congregational  Chapel 
now  stands.  The  second  and  third  schoolhouses  were  built  on 
that  site. 

School  was  kept,  at  first,  only  a  few  months  in  the  winter 
for  boys.  The  school-master  was  next  in  importance  to  the  min- 
ister and,  like  the  minister,  was  appointed  by  the  town.  Sing- 
ing seems  to  have  been  taught  as  early  as  1734. 

The  district  school  system  came  into  use  in  town  about  1770. 

The  historic  Academy  on  Main  Street  was  completed  in 
1804.  It  was  built  partly  out  of  public  funds  and  partly  by 
subscription.  One  of  the  first  schools  kept  in  the  building  was 
taught  by  Mr.  Frederick  Butler,  author  of  a  History  of  the 
United  States  and  several  other  text  books. 

Reverend  Joseph  Emerson  moved  his  Female  Seminary  from 
Saugus,  Massachusetts  to  the  "commodious  academy"  in  1824. 
Many  of  his  pupils  in  Saugus  came  to  Wethersfield.  There  were 
nearly  100  girls,  most  of  whom  boarded  in  private  families. 
Mr.  Emerson  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  women.  He  had  previously  had  a  school  for  girls  in 
Byfield,  Massachusetts  and  among  his  pupils  there  were  Zilpath 
Grant  who  founded  a  school  for  girls  in  Ipswich  and  Mary 
Lyon,  founder  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  Mr.  Emerson  died  in 
1833  and  is  buried  in  Wethersfield. 

As  early  as  1839  a  Public  High  School  was  established  in 
town  but  the  experiment  failed. 

In  1867  Mr.  Chauncey  Rose  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  a 
native  of  Wethersfield,  left  a  sum  of  money  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  High  School.  The  next  year  the  school  was  opened 
in  two  rooms  of  the  academy  building,  with  Mr.  Joseph  O. 
Hurlburt  as  principal,  a  position  held  by  him  nearly  twenty 
years.  Though  this  was  called  the  High  School,  it  was  necessary 
for  pupils  wishing  to  attend  college  to  go  either  to  the  Hartford 
High  School  or  to  a  preparatory  school. 

In  1893  a  new  High  School  building  was  erected  a  short 
distance  up  Main  Street.  In  a  few  years  a  wing  was  added  on 
each  side  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  pupils.  In 
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19 1 6  the  town  voted  to  build  the  Charles  Wright  School  on 
Nott  Street.  The  North  Brick,  Main  Street,  Broad  Street  and 
West  Hill  Schoolhouses  were  closed,  and  the  district  school 
system,  in  use  for  one  hundred  and  forty-four  years  in  the  town, 
gave  way  to  consolidation  and  state  supervision  of  schools. 

After  the  World  War,  when  Wethersfield  began  to  grow 
rapidly  in  the  Wolcott  Hill  and  Ridge  Road  sections  west  of 
the  center  another  new  High  School  building  was  necessary.  This 
was  built  on  the  Silas  Deane  Highway  and  Church  Place.  This 
is  a  comprehensive  junior  and  senior  high  school.  In  1933  there 
were  enrolled  850  students  with  a  staff  of  28  teachers. 

The  High  School  offers  College  Preparatory,  Commercial 
and  Practical  Art  Courses.  The  Five  Elementary  schools  are : 

Governor  Thomas  Welles  Main  Street 

Francis-Stillman  Hartford  Avenue 

Charles  Wright  Nott  Street 

Stephen  Mix  Mitchell  Griswold  Street 

Colonel  John  Chester  Ridge  Road 

The  entire  enrollment  for  these  schools  in  1933  was  789 
pupils  and  28  teachers. 


GOVERNOR    THOMAS   WELLES 

Thomas  Welles  came  first  to  Hartford,  where  he  had  a 
home  lot  and  house  on  Governor  Street.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  General  Court  in  1637,  which  issued  the  order  for  war 
on  the  Pequots.  He  was  also  a  member  in  1639,  when  the  Fun- 
damental Orders  were  adopted.  Evidently  he  was  the  secre- 
tary, for  the  original  copy  was  in  his  hand  writing. 

He  moved  to  Wethersfield  in  1642  or  1643,  and  was  chosen 
governor  of  the  colony  in  1655  and  1656,  and  again  in  1658- 
1659.  He  owned  the  property  where  the  prison  now  stands.  His 
home  was  half  way  down  State  Street,  on  the  North  side.  He 
died  in  1660,  and  was  buried  in  Wethersfield.  Later  his  remains 
were  removed  to  the  old  burying  ground  back  of  Center  Church 
in  Hartford. 


FRANCIS-STILLMAN 

The  Francis-Stillman  School  was  named  for  two  of  Weth- 
ersfield's  old  families.  Miss  Jane  C.  Francis  lived  in  the  brick 
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house  nearly  opposite  the  school.  She  was  the  last  of  her 
family,  and  owned  the  large  lot. 

The  last  few  years  of  her  life  she  was  a  shut-in.  She  used 
to  say  that  she  could  almost  tell  the  day  of  the  month  by 
the  way  the  sun  shone  in  her  living  room  windows,  across  the 
big  vacant  lot  over  the  way. 

She  died  in  19 13,  and  left  the  lot  to  a  relative  by  the  name 
of  Stillman  in  New  York,  a  descendant  of  Wethersfield  Still- 
mans.  She  presented  the  fine  property  to  the  town  for  school 
purposes. 

CHARLES    WRIGHT 

Charles  Wright  was  born  October  11,  181 1,  in  the  house 
on  Jordan  Lane  that  was  always  his  home.  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1835.  While  studying  there,  he  developed  a 
decided  taste  for  botany.  This  was  before  there  was  a  department 
at  Yale  for  the  scientific  study  of  botany.  He  went  to  Mississippi 
and  to  Texas  in  1837,  teaching  school  and  botanizing  all  the 
time.  It  was  a  unique  life  and  he  enjoyed  his  work,  little  dream- 
ing he  would  some  day  be  recognized  as  an  eminent  botanist. 

He  had  a  semi-official  position,  with  light  duties  with  the 
United  States  troops  during  the  Mexican  war.  After  that  he 
was  with  government  exploring  expeditions,  first  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  then  establishing  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  In  a  country  where  white  men  had  never 
been  before  he  suffered  many  hardships. 

In  1852,  the  scientific  world  at  Harvard  began  to  receive 
many  of  his  specimens,  but  most  of  his  work  was  for  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  at  Washington. 

He  went  with  government  expeditions  to  many  foreign  lands: 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  Japan,  China,  Cuba  and  many 
other  places.  Over  forty  years  he  devoted  to  his  scientific  work, 
which  was  of  great  value  to  the  study  of  Botany.  In  1876  he 
returned  to  his  brother  and  sisters  at  the  old  homestead,  where 
he  spent  a  retired  life  until  his  death  in  1885. 

There  are  a  few  people  in  town  who  still  remember  Mr. 
Wright.  In  summer  time  he  always  wore  a  broad  brimmed  straw 
hat,  and  drove  a  sedate  white  horse.  His  wagon  had  stakes  all 
around  the  edge.  Usually  he  was  barefoot,  busily  engaged  har- 
vesting hay  on  the  Wright  farm,  instead  of  collecting  rare  plants 
in  the  tropics. 
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STEPHEN  MIX  MITCHELL 

Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  grandson  of  Reverend  Stephen  Mix, 
was  born  in  Wethersfield  in  1743.  His  mother  was  a  cousin  of 
Jonathan  Edwards. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  as  were  his  six  sons. 
He  studied  law  under  Jared  Ingersoll  (Stamp  Master  1765), 
while  he  was  a  tutor  at  Yale  College.  He  married  Hannah 
Grant,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  family  in  Newtown,  Connecticut. 

In  1772  he  returned  to  Wethersfield  and  built  a  home  on 
the  site  of  his  grandfather's,  about  297  Main  Street.  He  then 
entered  public  life,  became  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1783,  and  was  reelected  in  1785-87.  Afterwards  he 
was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  county  court,  senator  in  Con- 
gress, judge  of  the  superior  court,  and  from  1807-14  he  was 
chief  justice.  He  was  active  in  town  affairs  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  He  was  noted  for  his  clear  judgment  and  quick 
discernment  of  character. 

Like  most  men  of  the  period,  Mr.  Mitchell  rode  horse  back. 
An  old  lady  used  to  tell  how  he  would  ride  up  to  a  certain  friend's 
house,  rap  smartly  on  the  door  with  the  stock  of  his  whip  and 
cry  in  a  loud  voice,  "Ho !  the  house." 

He  died  in  1835,  a£e  92  years.  For  two  years  he  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  oldest  graduate  of  Yale  College. 

Griswoldville  School  bears  his  name. 


COLONEL  JOHN  CHESTER  (SENIOR) 

John  Chester,  great  grandson  of  Leonard,  the  settler,  was 
born  in  Wethersfield  in  1703,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1722.  He  married  Sarah  Noyes  of  New  Haven  in 

1747. 

He  was  frequently  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  a 

judge  of  the  County  Court,  and  Colonel  of  the  sixth  regiment 
of  militia.  He  was  also  one  of  the  most  influential  and  public- 
spirited  men  the  town  has  ever  produced,  having  a  hand  in 
everything  pertaining  to  its  interests.  In  1831  when  the  bury- 
ing ground  was  laid  out  in  Rocky  Hill,  he  was  a  member  of 
that  committee;  he  was  assistant  at  the  General  Court  during 
the  French  and  Indian  War  and  a  member  of  the  Army  Pay 
Roll  Committee. 
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He  headed  the  committee  for  the  building  of  the  present 
Congregational  Church.  His  fine  large  home  stood  at  about 
95  Broad  Street. 

In  September,  1771,  he  died  suddenly  and  was  mourned  by 
the  whole  town. 

"A  strong  pillar  fell     .    .     .  and  the  tears  of  Wethersfield 
were  wept  plentifully  over  his  dust." 
The  school  on  Ridge  Road  is  named  in  his  honor. 


IMPORTANT  MEN 

Wethers/ield  men  have  held  important  positions  in  civil 
and  military  affairs. 

One  Colonial  Governor  was  chosen  from  the  town,  Thomas 
Wells  1655-6,  1658-9.  Silas  Deane  was  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress 1774-5  and  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell  from  1 783-1 789.  He 
was  also  Chief  Judge,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut, 
1807-14.  John  Chester  had  that  honor  as  did  Thomas  Belden 
Butler. 

Wethersfield  has  furnished  several  state  senators:  Silas  W. 
Robbins,  Elizur  S.  Goodrich,  E.  Hart  Fenn  and  Kenneth  F. 
Cramer. 

Mr.  E.  Hart  Fenn  was  a  member  of  the  National  Congress 
from  1 92 1-3 1.  Mr.  Fenn's  home,  in  Wethersfield,  is  the  house 
built  by  Silas  Deane  in  1764. 

SILAS  DEANE 

Silas  Deane  was  born  in  Groton,  Connecticut  in  1737.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1758,  studied 
law  and  taught  school. 

He  came  to  Wethersfield  in  176 1 ,  where  he  became  a  pros- 
perous merchant,  known  throughout  the  colony.  He  married 
Mehitable  (Nott)  widow  of  Joseph  Webb.  They  had  one  son, 
Jesse.  His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Saltonstall  of  New  London. 

He  was  secretary  of  the  committee  of  correspondence  for 
the  Colony  in  1773  and  was  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  He  served  on  a  committee  in  1775  with 
Col.  Samuel  Parsons  of  Middletown  and  Col.  Samuel  Wyllys 
of  Hartford  which  planned  the  expedition  that  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Mr.  Deane  advanced  the  sum  of 
380  pounds  toward  the  expense  of  the  enterprise. 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  first  and  second  Continental  Con- 
gresses in  Philadelphia  1774-5,  and  strongly  advocated  the  union 
of  the  colonies.  He  also  served  on  important  committees. 

He  was  the  first  diplomat  and  commercial  agent  sent  to 
France  for  military  supplies  where  he  succeeded  in  buying 
mough  for  an  army  of  25,000  men.  When  the  bill  arrived  with 
the  goods,  Silas  Deane's  troubles  began.  The  rumor  had  been 
spread  by  a  jealous  colleague  that  the  supplies  were  gifts  from 
the  French  Government. 

The  rest  is  a  long,  sad  story.  Deane  was  recalled  to  Phila- 
delphia to  answer  an  embezzlement  charge,  which  was  never 
pressed,  but  congress  kept  him  waiting  months.  Discouraged, 
he  returned  to  France  and  then  to  England  where  he  lived,  sick 
and  almost  penniless  until  1789.  He  was  taken  very  ill  on  board 
ship  as  he  was  starting  for  America,  and  died  in  a  few  hours, 
Sept.  22,  1789  and  is  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  Deal, 
England. 

Sixty  years  later  Congress  restored  a  portion  of  the  money 
due  him  to  his  heirs  and  time  softened  the  feeling  toward  Deane. 

In  June,  1904,  Mrs.  E.  Hart  Fenn  entertained  the  Ruth 
Wyllys  Chapter  of  the  D.A.R.  at  her  home,  the  Deane  House. 
She  invited  her  neighbor  and  pastor,  the  late  Rev.  George  L. 
Clark,  to  write  a  paper  on  Silas  Deane.  Mr.  Clark's  interest 
was  awakened,  and  as  a  result  his  book  on  Silas  Deane  was 
published  in  19 13,  containing  more  information  on  the  subject 
than  had  ever  been  given  the  public  before. 

Silas  Deane's  name  now  is  listed  in  the  group  of  "Soldiers 
and  Heroes"  of  the  state,  published  by  the  Tercentenary  Com- 
mittee on  Education  in  the  Schools. 


SHERMAN  WOLCOTT  ADAMS— 

W ether sfield  Historian 

Sherman  Wolcott  Adams,  the  fourth  son  of  Welles  and 
Mary  Griswold  Adams,  was  born  in  Wethersfield,  May  6,  1836. 
He  studied  at  Cromwell  Institute  and  went  to  Harvard  Law 
School,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1861.  Later  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.A.  from  Trinity  College.  In  1868  he  went  to 
Europe  for  a  year  and  became  proficient  in  speaking  several 
languages. 

He  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  assistant  Paymaster  in  the 
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Navy  on  board  the  gunboat,  "Somerset".  For  six  years  he  was 
assistant  judge  of  the  Hartford  Police  Court. 

The  greatest  work  of  his  life  was  the  extensive  historical 
research  in  all  that  pertained  to  old  Wethersfield.  A  quiet,  unas- 
suming, studious  man,  he  spent  years  tracing  details  of  town 
history.  It  was  entirely  a  labor  of  love  in  which  he  was  most 
careful  and  painstaking,  resulting  in  one  of  the  most  complete 
histories  any  town  has  ever  had. 

Every  old  history,  every  old  deed  or  record  in  Wethersfield 
or  elsewhere,  that  could  shed  any  possible  light  on  the  early 
days  of  Wethersfield  was  carefully  searched  and  copied.  He  was 
familiar  with  all  old  family  lines. 

Ill  health  overtook  him  before  the  work  was  finished.  He 
died  October  19,  1898. 

Some  of  his  works  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles,  also  in  papers  for  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society. 

He  left  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  historical  material 
to  his  nephews,  Henry  S.  and  Benjamin  Adams,  both  antiquarian 
students  under  their  uncle.  This  material  they  entrusted  to  the 
competent  hands  of  Dr.  Henry  R.  Stiles  of  New  York,  and  with 
the  financial  aid  of  Mr.  James  Stillman  of  New  York,  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  Wethersfield's  old  families,  the  history  was  pub- 
lished in  1904. 


INDUSTRIES 

A  corn  mill  was  built  in  1637,  a  tannery  in  1640,  ships  were 
built  at  the  shipyard  in  the  common,  bricks  were  made  for  chim- 
neys. There  were  sawmills,  blacksmith  shops,  saltpetre  works, 
shoe  makers,  hatters,  carpenters  and  cabinet  makers. 

In  1820  there  were  five  distilleries  in  Wethersfield. 

In  1826  there  was  a  printing  shop  at  the  corner  of  Garden 
and  Main  Street. 

William  Boardman  started  the  coffee  and  spice  business  on 
Broad  Street  in  1841.  In  a  few  years  the  business  moved  to 
Hartford. 

Jacob  Griswold  built  a  fulling  mill  in  Griswoldville  in  1712. 
Other  mills  were  conducted  by  Griswold  families  until    1856. 

James  Lockwood  Belden  founded  the  seed  business  in  town 
in  1820.  About  twenty  years  later  he  sold  out  to  Franklin  G. 
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Comstock.  After  Mr.  Comstock's  death  his  son,  William  G., 
formed  a  partnership  with  Henry  Ferre  under  the  name  of 
Comstock,  Ferre  &  Company,  which  was  incorporated  in  1853 
and  is  still  carrying  on  business. 

The  Charles  C.  Hart  Seed  Company  is  the  only  other  seed 
company  in  town.  This  firm  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  business 
established  in  1879  by  Egbert  Decker,  which  was  sold  to  Hart, 
Welles  &  Company.  The  partnership  was  dissolved  in  19 16. 
Mr.  Hart  now  has  his  four  sons  associated  with  him  in  an 
extensive  seed  business. 

There  are  several  other  later  business  projects  in  town. 

Market  gardening  and  farming  are  still  carried  on;  how- 
ever, a  majority  of  the  people  living  in  town  are  in  business 
in  Hartford. 

In  1 8 19  Samuel  Latimer  built  a  boat  landing  on  the  "Old 
road  to  the  Great  Meadow".  This  was  taken  over  by  the  Weth- 
ersfield  Wharf  Company  in  i860  and  for  years  much  produce 
was  shipped  from  this  port.  Barges  came  up  the  river  in  June 
loaded  with  the  town's  supply  of  coal.  Gradually  the  change 
to  transportation  by  railroad  came  and  the  river  front  was 
deserted. 

In  1923  the  Ballard  Oil  Co.  bought  the  old  wharf  and  adja- 
cent land.  A  short  time  ago  the  Tidewater  Oil  and  Gasoline 
Co.  leased  the  whole  property.  There  are  six  great  tanks  on 
the  land  with  a  storage  capacity  of  nearly  11,000,000  gallons. 
A  dyke  will  be  completed  in  the  spring  to  resist  a  thirty-five 
foot  flood.  With  the  extensive  use  of  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  a 
business  as  important  to  the  people  as  any  in  the  early  days 
is  again  carried  on  by  river  transportation. 


NOTES 

The  Grange  was  organized  in  1890,  and  the  hall  built  in 
1898.  This  was  the  first  Grange  in  the  state  to  own  property. 
The  membership  is  well  over  two  hundred. 

The  Woman's  Saturday  Afternoon  Club  was  founded  Nov- 
ember 9,  1 90 1,  "To  promote  the  intellectual  and  social  culture 
of  its  members".  It  has  a  large  membership. 

The  Wethersfield  Women's  Association  was  organized  May 
2,   192 1  with  Civic  work  for  the  town  as  its  object. 

The  Business  Men's  Association  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  affairs  of  the  town  since  19 17. 
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Hospitality  Lodge  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  was  formed  in  October 
1920.  The  next  year  the  lot  was  purchased  on  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Church  Sts.  formerly  occupied  by  Hills'  Hotel.  On 
August  26,  1922,  the  cornerstone  for  the  new  temple  was  laid. 

There  are  other  lodges  and  many  clubs  in  town  all  contrib- 
uting to  the  social  life  and  pleasure  of  those  who  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  make  their  home  in  historic  Old  Wethersfield. 

The  Post  Office  was  established  in  1794. 

The  First  Fire  Company  was  organized  in  1803  being  the 
second  one  chartered  in  the  state.  The  town  now  has  two  volun- 
teer companies  and  a  chief,  with  an  up-to-date  fire  signal  system. 
One  fire  house  is  located  on  Main  St.  and  the  other  on  Griswold 
Street.  Both  companies  have  modern  equipment. 

The  Prison  was  built  in  1827  and  137  prisoners  marched 
from  Newgate  in  East  Granby  to  the  new  building  in  Wethers- 
field. The  number  of  inmates  in  1934  is  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred. 

City  water  was  furnished  the  north  end  of  the  town  soon 
after  1870.  The  mains  were  extended  through  the  First  Fire 
District  in  19 13  and  a  few  years  later  to  the  Wolcott  Hill 
District. 

Electric  Lights  were  provided  in  1898. 

The  rights  for  gas  mains  were  granted  March  30,  1899. 

The  Foote  Family  Association  of  America  placed  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Nathaniel  Foote,  the  settler,  at  the 
south  end  of  Broad  Street  Green  September  17,  1908. 

A  special  act  of  the  legislature  created  a  sewer  commission 
in  1929  and  a  sewage  system  was  installed. 

The  Wethersfield  Country  Club  is  located  in  the  Griswold- 
ville  section  of  the  town. 

There  are  two  church  homes  for  elderly  people  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  town. 

In  1930  Wethersfield  was  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the 
Hartford  Metropolitan  District. 

The  Old  Wethersfield  of  early  days  with  a  few  scattered 
inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  has  changed  greatly  with 
the  years.  Glastonbury,  her  oldest  daughter,  is  241  years  old; 
her  next  oldest,  Rocky  Hill,  is  91;  and  the  youngest,  Newing- 
ton,  was  incorporated  a  town  in  1871.  All  h?ve  enjoyed  success 
and  prosperity. 
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The  aggregate  population  of  the  four  towns  now  is  over 
21,600. 

June  8-9-10,  1934  the  daughters  gathered  in  the  mother  town 
of  Wethersfield  to  celebrate  her  three  hundredth  birthday. 


GLASTONBURY 


The  First  Church  of  Christ 
Organized   1692 


GLASTONBURY 


GENERAL    HISTORY 

Three  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  first  white  men 
came  to  the  land  which  is  now  called  Glastonbury.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  think  of  the  changes  which  have  here  taken  place  since 
those  early  days. 

In  the  spring  of  1614  Adriaen  Block  sailed  up  the  river  in 
his  little  sixteen  ton  Onrust,  as  far  as  the  falls  at  Enfield.  He 
was  probably  the  first  white  man  to  see  the  meadows  and  hills 
of  Glastonbury.  As  this  is  being  written  the  sky  is  filled  with 
the  hum  of  the  airplane.  If  one  could  have  flown  over  Glaston- 
bury in  1 6 14  how  would  its  picture  have  differed  from  that  of 
today?  Doubtless  old  Minnehaush  and  Meshomasic  would  have 
looked  exactly  as  they  do  now.  The  broad  meadows  would  prob- 
ably have  differed  very  little  from  their  present  appearance.  Of 
course  the  greatest  change  has  been  in  that  portion  of  the  ter- 
rain included  in  the  first  purchase  from  the  Indians,  extending 
back  from  the  river  three  miles.  In  this  area  the  forest  has  very 
largely  given  way  to  tilled  land.  Our  present  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  of  highway  would  show  in  the  picture  of  today  as 
thin  lines  in  what  was  then  largely  trackless  forest.  One  con- 
spicuous change  in  the  river  is  the  total  disappearance  of  Wright's 
Island.  In  1640  this  island  was  about  a  mile  long  and  contained 
probably  about  two  hundred  acres.  Its  center  was  about  oppo- 
site the  present  site  of  the  First  Church.  About  1639  the  island 
was  divided  between  thirty-four  owners.  There  was  a  "path" 
running  north  and  south  in  the  middle  of  the  island  and  the 
lots  were  marked  by  lines  running  east  and  west.  The  stretch 
of  the  river  between  Wethersfield  and  Glastonbury  is  the  only 
one  in  Connecticut  where  the  river  has  consistently  refused  to 
"stay  put."  It  has  moved  back  and  forth  probably  many  times 
through  the  ages.  Government  maps  show  that  the  curve  where 
Wright's  island  was,  moved  eastward  its  own  width  or  about 
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live  hundred  feet  between  the  years  1869  and  1878.  It  isn't 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  fathers  got  into  legal  tangles  over 
the  vagaries  of  the  old  river. 

While  the  river  was  moving  about  and  taking  its  bed  with 
it,  the  old  hills  sat  tight  looking  peacefully  down  on  the  green 
valley  below.  The  highest  hills  are  in  the  very  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  town,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  920  feet, 
the  highest  land  in  Hartford  County.  It  is  not  known  just  when 
the  first  Wethersfield  men  came  across  the  river  to  establish 
their  homes  in  what  is  now  Glastonbury.  It  must  have  been 
within  a  year  or  two  after  the  settlement  of  Wethersfield  as 
the  division  of  Wright's  Island  will  attest.  Dr.  Chapin  in  his 
"Glastonbury  Centennial"  says  that  by  1693,  tne  number  of 
householders  must  have  been  about  thirty-four.  For  more  than 
fifty  years  there  had  been  a  growing  need  for  a  division  of 
the  territory  into  two  towns.  The  initial  step  in  the  matter  of 
separation  of  Glastonbury  from  Wethersfield  was  taken  by  the 
citizens  of  Wethersfield  living  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
In  some  manner  which  the  records  do  not  disclose,  they  signi- 
fied their  "desire  to  be  discharged  from  bearing  their  part  of 
the  charge  of  Public  Worship  here  in  order  to  the  setting  up 
of  the  same  amongst  themselves."  This  request  was  acted  upon 
at  a  town  meeting  held  at  Wethersfield  December  26,  1689.  The 
meeting  voted  that  "this  Town  having  considered  the  same,  do 
see  cause  so  far  to  grant  their  request,  as  to  declare,  that  in 
case  the  General  Court  on  their  application  to  them  on  the  East 
side  of  the  Great  River — all  the  lands  now  belonging  to  our 
Town  on  that  side  of  the  River,  to  be  a  township — and  also 
that  the  said  inhabitants  shall  continue  as  part  of  said  town- 
ship, and  shall  contribute  their  proportion  to  all  publick  charges 
with  us  til  such  time  as  they  shall  have  an  allowed  minister 
settled  among  them;  then,  for  their  comfort  an  convenience  we 
are  contented  to  condescent  to  their  request  that  they  may  be 
a  township."  The  next  step  was  taken  seven  weeks  later  by 
the  citizens  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great  River  belonging  to 
Wethersfield.  "It  was  agreed  that  the  maetting  hous  shold  stand 
uppon  John  Hubbard's  land  one  Samuell  Smith  his  plaine  the 
a  boue  said  Samuel  Smith  and  John  Hubbard  doe  ingage  to 
give  land  convenentt  for  metting  hous  as  witinis  ours  hands" 
here  followed  the  names  of  twenty-four  citizens  and  this  certi- 
fication, "This  is  a  true  copi  of  the  covenent  mad  February  the 
13,  1690.  Substracted  out  of  the  originall  May  the  4,  1692." 
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Petition  to  the  General  Court  and  Act  of  Incorporation 

"At  a  General  Court  held  at  Hartford,  May  8th,  1690; — 
Whereas  the  inhabitants  of  the  towne  of  Weathersfeild,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Conecticot  river,  by  the  consent  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  sayd  towne  did  petition  this  Court  to  be  a  township 
of  themselves  on  the  east  side  of  Conecticut  river,  and  may 
have  liberty  to  provide  a  minister  for  themselves,  which  the 
towne  have  granted  to  their  neighbors  on  the  east  side.  This 
Court  see  reason  to  grant  their  petition,  but  advise  them  to  be 
cautious,  how  they  improve  it,  and  that  they  shall  pay  their 
full  proportion  to  all  publique  charge  to  said  Weathersfeild* 
till  they  shall  have  a  good  orthodox  minister  setled  amongst 
them  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticutt  river  in  Weathersfeild." 

John  Allyn,  Secretary 

In  this  short  extract  from  the  Court  Records  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  name  of  the  river  is  spelled  in  three  ways. 

By  the  authority  conveyed  by  this  act,  a  town  meeting  held 
on  July  28th,  1692  passed  the  following  vote  "The  inhabitants 
being  afsembled  voted  and  granted  that  Mr.  Stephens  should 
receive  of  them  the  sume  of  Sixtie  pounds  in  Currant  pay  accord- 
ing to  former  ingagement  for  his  laabour  among  them  in  the 
works  of  the  ministrye  for  this  present  year." 

"Att  the  same  Town  meeting  the  sd  did  by  vote  unanimously 
declare  that  it  was  their  hartye  desire  that  Mr.  Stephens  should 
continue  and  settle  amongst  them  in  the  work  of  the  ministrye, 
and  that  they  would  lay  out  themselves  according  to  the  best 
of  their  abilitye  for  his  comfortable  and  honorable  maintenance 
and  if  he  shall  stay  and  settle  as  an  officer  in  the  ministry  among 
them,  they  would  give  him  a  good  home  lott  and  build  for  him 
a  suitable  house  for  it,  and  also  give  him  five  acres  of  meddow 
land  and  Saml.  Hale  Sen;  Jonathan  Smith  Sen;  Saml.  Hale  jun; 
Saml.  Smith;  Joseph  Hill,  Ephraim  Goodrich  and  Eleazar  Kim- 
berly  were  chosen  to  be  the  Town's  Committee  to  acquaint  Mr. 
Stephens  with  the  mind  of  the  Town,  and  to  treat  with  him 
conserning  his  settlement  among  them." 

The  words  "former  ingagement"  in  the  vote  to  call  Mr. 
Stevens  refer  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  preaching  in  "Glassin- 
bury"  since  April  17th  of  that  year.  Mr.  Stevens  accepted  the 
call  but  was  not  installed  until  the  completion  of  the  church  in 
October  1693. 
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By  way  of  keeping  the  promise  to  Mr.  Stevens  made  in 
the  meeting  of  July  1692,  at  a  meeting  held  January  9th, 
1693  "the  Town  voted  to  build  a  dwelling  for  Mr.  Stephens 
and  to  begin  the  work  with  as  much  speed  as  may  be,  the  house 
to  be  a  girt  dwelling  twentie  foot  long  with  a  good  stack  of 
Chimnies  in  it  and  to  be  well  finisht  within  and  without,  or 
also  to  build  for  him  a  girt  dwelling  house  fortie  foot  long 
and  twentie  foot  wide  with  a  good  Stack  of  Chimnies  in  it, 
and  finish  it  if  Mr.  Stephens  will  find  nails,  Glafs,  and  Iron 
work  sufficient  for  the  whole  building."  It  is  seen  by  this  vote 
that  if  Mr.  Stevens  furnished  nails,  glass  and  iron  work  he 
could  have  a  house  twice  the  size  of  the  one  wholly  equipped 
by  the  Town.  It  seems  a  little  difficult  to  harmonize  the  propo- 
sition made  in  the  vote  of  July  28th  to  "lay  out  themselves 
according  to  the  best  of  their  ability  for  his  comfortable  and 
honorable  maintenance"  with  the  vote  to  build  a  house  twenty 
feet  long,  width  not  stated,  but  of  course  less  than  twenty  feet. 
At  another  meeting  held  January  30th,  1693  it  was  voted  to 
build  the  forty  by  twenty  house  and  the  Town  would  put  a 
stone  cellar  under  one  end  of  it,  they  would  also  furnish  the 
iron  work  and  a  "convenient  porch,"  "and  to  finish  it  by  the 
latter  end  of  March  next  come  twelve  month."  It  appears  that 
the  house  was  finished  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Steven's  installa- 
tion, for,  "Att  a  Town  Meeting  December  29th,  1693 — a  rate 
was  granted  for  the  defraying  the  nefsary  charges  of  the  Town 
about  the  meeting  house,  and  the  building  a  house  for  Mr. 
Stephens  which  was  judged  to  amount  to  142:18:09"  (142 
pounds,  18  shillings,  9  pence.)  It  doesn't  seem  possible  that 
the  church  and  house  could  have  been  built  for  seven  hundred 
dollars,  but  there  is  the  record.  Perhaps,  however,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  value  of  the  nails,  glass  and  iron  work 
were  considered  to  be  equal  to  half  the  cost  of  the  house,  the 
amount  is  not  so  surprising.  Another  record  shows  that  a 
thousand  nails  were  bought  for  fifteen  shillings.  The  account 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  church  is  given  thus  at  length 
because  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
the  Town. 

The  first  entry  in  the  first  book  of  records  of  Glastonbury 
reads  as  follows,  "Samuel  Loveman  began  to  beet  the  drum 
the  first  Sabath  in  Aprill  1701:  which  was  the  6  day  of  the 
month."  This  of  course  refers  to  the  method  of  calling  the 
people  to  worship. 
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The  church  and  the  school  still  retain  their  ancient  places 
at  the  head  of  all  institutions  which  make  for  the  well  being 
of  the  people  of  the  town. 


CHURCHES 

THE  FIRST   CHURCH  OF   CHRIST  IN 
GLASTONBURY 

The  early  history  of  this  organization  has  already  been 
given.  The  first  church  building  on  what  is  now  the  "Green," 
was  burned  December  9th,  1734.  On  the  20th  of  January  1735 
the  Society  voted  to  build  a  new  building.  By  a  compromise 
agreement  between  the  members  at  the  north  end  of  the  town 
and  those  of  the  south  end,  and  with  the  advice  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  the  house  was  located  in  the 
highway  just  north  of  the  present  home  of  Mr.  William  H. 
Carrier,  and  about  one  hundred  rods  south  of  the  south  side 
of  the  "Green."  On  the  24th  of  February  1836,  the  people  of 
the  South  part  of  the  town  having  built  a  church  of  their  own, 
the  Society  voted  to  build  a  new  building  in  a  more  convenient 
location.  The  present  site  was  chosen,  and  the  new  "meeting 
house"  was  dedicated  on  December  6th,  1837.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing December  23rd,  1866  this  building  was  burned,  being  the 
second  house  lost  by  fire  during  the  history  of  the  church.  One 
year  and  three  days  later  or  on  December  26,  1867  the  pres- 
ent building  was  dedicated.  Twenty-one  ministers  have  served 
this  church  in  the  242  years  of  its  history. 

THE    BUCKINGHAM    CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH 

The  population  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  having 
rapidly  increased  in  the  early  decades  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  distance  to  the  First  Church  being  so  great,  a 
petition  was  brought  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1730  for 
another  Society  in  that  part  of  the  town.  This  petition  was 
granted  in  May  1731  and  the  new  society  was  called  Eastbury. 
It  might  be  said  here  that  the  word  "society"  as  used  in  the 
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records  meant  three  different  things.  First  it  meant  an  Ecclesi- 
astical organization,  second  it  referred  to  a  School  Society, 
and  third  it  meant  a  certain  territory  within  the  town  as  noted 
above  for  Eastbury. 

The  people  there  appeared  to  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
selecting  a  site  for  the  church,  for  in  May  1732  a  petition  was 
brought  to  the  General  Assembly  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
designate  a  location  for  the  church.  Their  report  was  accepted 
in  October  1732  and  an  act  was  passed  which  concluded  in 
the  following  rather  drastic  order:  "And  the  inhabitants  of 
said  society  are  hereby  directed  and  ordered  forthwith  to  pro- 
ceed to  set  up  and  finish  a  meeting  house  at  the  above  described 
place."  In  this  case  "forthwith"  turned  out  to  mean  about  five 
years,  for  the  church  was  not  finished  until  1737.  As  so  often 
happens  under  such  conditions  the  location  was  not  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people  at  large,  but  they  used  this  building  for 
about  eighty  years.  In  18 19  the  old  building  and  the  land  on 
which  it  stood  was  sold  and  a  new  church  was  started  on  a 
site  a  little  north  of  the  present  building.  This  church  was  fin- 
ished in  1 82 1  and  served  the  needs  of  the  parish  for  fifty-six 
years.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  January  1866  it  was  voted 
to  build  a  third  building  which  was  dedicated  in  1867,  the  same 
year  in  which  the  First  Society  dedicated  its  fourth  and  pres- 
ent building. 

In  the  two  hundred  years  of  its  history  this  old  church  has 
had  twenty-seven  settled  Pastors  and  for  about  thirty-one  years 
they  have  been  without  a  settled  leader.  As  one  looks  eastward 
across  the  valley  from  Talcott  Mountain  and  its  eastern  slopes, 
the  graceful  spire  of  the  Buckingham  Church  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  landscape. 

THE   EAST    GLASTONBURY   METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL   CHURCH 

Next  in  point  of  time  was  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
organized  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  in  1796.  For  some 
years  the  meetings  of  this  body  were  held  in  private  houses, 
school  houses,  barns  and  in  the  open  air.  In  18 10  a  building  was 
erected  a  little  north  of  the  present  site  of  "the  little  red  school 
house"  in  Wassuc.  One  of  the  founders  and  the  leading  member 
of  this  church  was  "Father"  Stocking,  who  lived  in  the  old  red 
house  (now  in  the  last  stages  of  ruin)  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road.  A  short  sketch  of  Father  Stocking  appears  later  in 
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this  article.  This  first  church  of  the  Methodists  was  used  until 
1847  when  a  new  one  was  built  in  East  Glastonbury  village. 
This  last  bulding  was  burned  June  14,  1885  and  the  present 
edifice  was  started  at  once.  The  number  of  ministers  serving 
this  congregation  from  1796  to  1826  is  not  exactly  known. 
Father  Stocking  in  a  historical  sketch  mentions  four  by  name 
and  says  there  were  others.  From  1826  to  the  present  time 
there  have  been  57  Pastors. 

ST.   LUKE'S    CHURCH 

It  is  to  a  Rector  of  this  church  that  the  people  of  Glaston- 
bury are  indebted  for  the  most  complete  history  of  the  Town 
which  has  ever  been  written.  The  Reverend  Alonzo  B.  Chapin, 
D.  D.,  was  chosen  in  1853  to  present  a  historical  sketch  of 
the  Town  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  General 
Court  of  the  Colony,  May  18,  1653,  which  was  the  first  grant 
of  corporate  power  to  the  people  of  Wethersfield  living  on  the 
"East  side  of  the  Great  River." 

Mr.  Chapin's  story  was  so  comprehensive  that  the  citizens 
of  the  Town  voted  to  have  it  published  and  "Glastonbury  Cen- 
tennial 1853"  is  tne  result.  By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  population  of  the  southern  part  of  the  town  had 
very  considerably  increased,  but  there  were  as  yet  no  religious 
services  held  in  that  part  of  the  town.  There  were  at  this  time 
a  number  of  Episcopalians  in  town,  and  as  conditions  seemed 
favorable,  steps  were  taken  to  form  an  Episcopal  parish.  An 
organization  was  completed  in  1806.  The  meetings  were  held 
in  a  school  house  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  road 
about  opposite  the  location  of  the  "Old  Church"  cemetery.  This 
building  was  used  until  18 13.  In  the  latter  part  of  181 1  about 
$2400.00  was  raised  by  subscription  for  a  new  building  which 
was  erected  in  18 12,  and  13.  In  August  of  that  year,  at  a  meet- 
ing in  the  school  house  it  was  voted  to  finish  the  steeple,  to 
make  an  addition  of  one  story  to  the  original  plan,  and  to 
build  a  plain  porch  at  the  east  end;  and  on  February  24,  18 13, 
it  was  voted  to  finish  the  inside.  This  house  of  worship  served 
the  needs  of  the  parish  until  1837.  I*1  tne  early  years  the  organ- 
ization was  called  simply  the  Episcopal  Church.  On  the  23rd 
of  April  1 82 1  at  a  meeting  at  said  Church:  "Voted  that  we 
will  name  this  Church.  Voted  that  this  Church  be  called  St. 
Luke's  Church."  Inasmuch  as  the  membership  living  south  of 
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the  church  had  greatly  increased  by  1837,  **  was  thought  desir-  ; 
able  that  a  new  building  should  be  erected  in  the  village  of 
South   Glastonbury. 

Mr.  Henry  Dayton  gave  the  land  and  the  present  church 
was  erected  upon  it  in  1837.  As  was  the  nearly  universal  cus- 
tom in  those  days  the  seats  were  rented,  and  people  were  sup- 
posed to  sit  in  their  own  pews.  In  some  "meeting  houses"  people 
who  sat  in  other  people's  pews  were  to  be  fined.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  St.  Luke's  Church  rec- 
ords there  is  the  following:  "Henry  Dayton  give  his  note  for 
two  dollars  to  sit  where  he  please." 

In  the  128  years  of  its  history  St.  Luke's  has  had  25  rectors. 
The  old  building  abandoned  in  1837  was  used  for  some  years 
for  educational  purposes.  It  was  taken  down  about  i860  and 
its  material  used  in  a  building  located  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road  about  one-sixth  of  a  mile  north  of  High  Street.  Here  it 
was  called  Academy  Hall.  This  building  was  demolished  in  1933. 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  IN 
SOUTH    GLASTONBURY 

"Happy  is  that  people  whose  annals  are  brief."  The  above 
statement  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  Congregational  Church 
in  South  Glastonbury,  the  annals  of  whose  beginnings  are  models 
of  completeness  and  clarity.  The  records  disclose  no  disagree- 
ments concerning  the  location  of  the  church  or  the  calling  of 
a  minister.  There  appears  to  have  been  great  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  they  wanted  and  the  procedure  necessary  to 
get  it. 

The  first  step  was  taken  February  26,  1836  when  fourteen 
men,  who  described  themselves  as  "late  members  of  the  First 
Ecclesiastical  Society  in  Glastonbury  residing  in  the  South  part 
thereof  ...  do  hereby  associate  and  unite  ourselves  together 
as  an  Ecclesiastical  Society  by  the  name  of  The  Congregational 
Society  in  South  Glastonbury,  and  that  the  present  form  of 
Church  government  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  practiced  and 
acknowledged  at  this  time  in  the  Church  and  Society  of  the 
First  Ecclesiastical  Society,  are  and  shall  be  the  fundamental 
articles  of  Faith  and  Church  Government  in  this  Society,  and 
in  the  Church  which  may  hereafter  be  formed  in  this  Society; 
and  particularly  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  no  minister  shall 
be  employed  to  preach  or  to  be  settled  in  and  over  this  Society, 
but  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Church  therein  con- 
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stituted,  and  who  shall  not  assent  to  the  aforesaid  fundamental 
article  of  Faith  and  Church  Government." 

This  document  was  addressed  (South  Glastonbury,  February 
26,  1836)  to  "The  Church  in  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society 
in  Glastenbury."  We  see  from  the  above  that  the  First  and 
South  churches  accepted  the  same  statement  of  Faith  the  final 
article  of  which  reads  as  follows:  Article  XV.  "Finally:  You 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a  general  judg- 
ment; and  in  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous  in  heaven, 
and  the  endless  misery  of  the  wicked  in  hell." 

How  fortunate  it  is  that  creeds  have  changed  since  those 
days. 

In  a  document  signed  October  12,  1836,  thirty-nine  members 
of  the  First  Church  requested  letters  of  dismission  to  the  new 
church,  "in  the  event  of  said  Church  being  formed."  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  First  Church  held  November  4,  1836;  "it  was  voted 
unanimously  that  the  request  of  the  petitioners  be  granted." 

An  Ecclesiastical  Council  was  held  at  the  house  of  Pardon 
Brown  December  22,  1836,  and  the  Church  was  duly  organized 
under  the  name  of  "The  Congregational  Church  of  South  Glas- 
tenbury," but  ten  months  before,  the  Society  (who  paid  the  bills) 
had  adopted  the  name  "The  Congregational  Society  in  South 
Glastenbury,"  and  in  it  is. 

There  have  been  20  pastors  in  the  98  years  of  its  history. 

ST,  JAMES  EPISCOPAL 

About  fifty  years  after  the  organization  of  St.  Luke's  in 
South  Glastonbury,  the  number  of  attendants  of  the  church  liv- 
ing in  the  north  part  of  the  town  had  sufficiently  increased  as 
to  make  it  desirable  that  a  church  should  be  established  in 
that  neighborhood.  Therefore,  in  September  1857  preliminary 
meetings  were  held  in  preparation  for  the  building  of  a  church. 
On  April  10,  1858  an  organization  was  completed  and  the  fol- 
lowing month  land  for  the  church  and  a  cemetery  was  purchased. 
For  perhaps  a  year  previous  to  this,  services  were  held  by  the 
Rectors  of  St.  Luke's.  On  April  25,  1859  the  cornerstone  of 
the  building  was  laid  and  the  church  was  dedicated  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1859.  The  erection  of  the  church  at  this  time  was  largely 
due  to  the  perseverance  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Hall  who  min- 
istered to  the  congregation  from  1858  to  1863.  He  secured 
subscriptions  toward  the  building  of  the  church  from  eighty-six 
people  in  Hartford,  fifty-seven  in  Middletown,  nineteen  in  South 
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Glastonbury,  eighty-seven  in  Portland,  thirty-three  each  in 
Hebron  and  Litchfield  and  twenty  in  Middle  Haddam;  a  total 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  beside  those  in  Glastonbury.  In 
1882  a  parish  house  was  built  and  in  1902  the  present  rectory 
was  bought.  On  February  14,  1904  the  woodwork  of  the  church 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  walls  and  tower  were  uninjured  and 
the  work  of  reconstruction  was  completed  within  a  year. 

Since  its  earliest  days  a  total  of  twenty-five  ministers  and 
rectors  have  served  this  parish. 

ST.    AUGUSTINE'S   AND   ST.    PAUL'S 
ROMAN   CATHOLIC   CHURCHES 

For  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  the  Roman  Catholic 
citizens  of  Glastonbury  have  been  able  to  worship  in  a  church 
of  their  own  building.  St.  Augustine's  with  its  Rectory  is  well 
situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  village  of  South  Glastonbury. 
The  cornerstone  of  the  building  was  laid  in  1878.  For  twenty- 
four  years  this  church  served  as  a  mission  to  the  Catholics  in 
the  vicinity.  In  March  1902  the  Town  of  Glastonbury  was  con- 
stituted a  Catholic  parish  with  the  Reverend  Francis  Murray 
as  first  resident  pastor.  He  served  the  parish  until  1913  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  Dennis  F.  Baker,  who  was 
promoted  in  1923  to  St.  Mary's  parish  in  East  Hartford.  Father 
John  Fleming  was  pastor  from  1923  to  1932  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  incumbent,  the  Reverend  Vincent  A.  Mc- 
Donough,  who  came  to  Glastonbury  from  St.  Thomas  Seminary. 

The  year  1902  saw  great  progress  in  this  parish.  In  that 
year  a  mission  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  was  erected  to 
serve  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Catholics  in  the  north  part  of 
the  Town.  By  these  two  churches  the  Catholic  population  of 
Glastonbury  are  now  very  adequately  served. 

ST.  MARK'S   LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

In  1882  a  Lutheran  mission  was  started  in  the  north  part 
of  the  Town.  Meetings  were  first  held  in  the  old  hall  called  the 
"Atheneum"  which  stood  on  the  property  of  the  Williams 
Brothers  Company.  Later  the  congregation  had  the  use  of  the 
St.  James  Auditorium  and  the  Addison  Chapel.  In  1900  St. 
Mark's  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  and  in  1904  a  church 
building  was  erected  on  Grove  Street.  This  building  was  used 
until  1926  when  the  present  church  was  built  on  Griswold  Street. 
Eight  pastors  have  served  this  congregation. 
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THE  UKRANIAN  GREEK  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
OF  ST.  JOHN   THE  BAPTIST 

This  is  the  latest  church  to  be  organized  in  Glastonbury. 
The  people  of  this  faith  were  accustomed  to  attend  services  in 
Hartford,  but  there  were  a  sufficient  number  residing  here  to 
warrant  a  church  organization  which  was  effected  in  1925.  In 
the  following  year  they  purchased  the  building  of  St.  Mark's 
Lutheran  on  Grove  St.,  and  have  since  worshiped  there.  They 
have  been  served  by  three  pastors. 

SCHOOLS 

In  the  Code  of  Laws  of  1650  under  the  title  "Schooles" 
the  text  begins  as  follows : 

"It  being  one  chiefe  project  of  that  old  deluder  Sathan,  to 
keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former 
times  keeping  them  in  an  unknowne  tongue,  so  in  these  latter 
times  by  perswading  them  from  the  use  of  Tongues,  so  that  at 
least  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  originall  might  be  clouded 
with  false  glosses  of  saint  seeming  deceivers;  and  that  Learn- 
ing may  not  bee  buried  in  the  Grave  of  our  Forefathers,  in 
Church  and  Commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  indeavors, — 
It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Courte  and  Authority  thereof, 
that  every  Towneshipp  within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord 
hath  increased  them  in  the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall 
then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  theire  Towne  to  teach  all 
such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read." 

Here  we  have  made  plain  the  prime  reason  for  educating 
the  children,  namely,  that  they  may  read  the  Scripture  intelli- 
gently. This  ideal  is,  as  yet,  a  long  way  from  attainment. 

The  second  entry  in  the  first  book  of  town  records  of  Glas- 
tonbury reads  as  follows:  "The  Selectment  of  Glastonbury  hirid 
Robord  Poog  to  be  school  master  of  this  Towne,  and  the  towne 
is  to  give  him  three  pound  for  the  first  quarter  and  two  pound 
for  the  second  quarter,  if  the  towne  see  fit  to  improve  him  the 
second  quarter  and  keep  his  hors  and  find  him  bord  during 
his  keeping  school.  Robbard  Poog  began  to  keep  school  the 
7  day  of  July;  and  brought  his  hors  the  5  day  of  July  1701." 
There  are  several  pages  of  records  of  town  votes  bearing  dates 
previous  to  the  one  quoted  above.  The  date  of  the  first  town 
meeting  when  a  vote  was  passed  concerning  schools  is  Decem- 
ber 27th,  1699  when  "It  was  also  voted  that  there  should  "be 
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a  three  half  pennie  rate  raised  for  the  discharge  of  the  Town 
debts  and  to  buy  Nails  for  a  school-house."  The  records  show 
that  it  was  a  long  time  before  those  nails  were  used.  December 
26,  1700  "the  town  voted  and  agreed  that  a  school  house  should 
be  built  for  the  use  of  the  Town  at  some  convenient  place  as 
the  Townsmen  shall  appoint  upon  the  high  land  in  ye  Street 
between  Mr.  Olford's  Land  and  the  brook  by  William  Miller's 
dwelling  house.  The  house  for  the  school  to  be  eighteen  feet 
square  beside  the  chimney."  This  brook  was  the  first  one  south 
of  the  present  "Green".  Evidently  the  vote  under  which  Mr. 
Poog  was  hired  was  passed  January  20th,  1701.  "Voted  and 
agreed  that  a  sufficient  school  master  be  provided  according  to 
law  to  teach  the  Children  of  the  Town  to  read  and  write."  Here 
follows  a  long  vote  stipulating  how  the  money  should  be  raised 
to  pay  the  "School  Master." 

The  school  house  was  never  built  near  Mr.  Miller's  brook, 
for  the  vote  passed  the  previous  year  suffered  the  fate  of  many 
similar  votes  concerning  the  location  of  schools  even  down  to 
the  present  day,  for  the  long  vote  was  concluded  as  follows 
"Voted  that  the  School-house  shall  be  sett  up  upon  the  town 
land  near  the  meeting  house,  any  former  order  notwithstanding." 

It  appears  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  that  eighteen 
foot  square  school  house  was  completed  for  on  March  12, 
1706/7  it  was  "Voted  that  the  Townsmen  should  take  effectual 
care  for  the  finishing  of  the  school  house  with  as  much  speed  as 
may  be"  and  on  December  25,  1710  "it  was  voted  that  the 
Townsmen  in  present  being,  forthwith  finish  the  school  house 
for  the  next  year  pay".  The  great  need  for  schools  and  "School 
Masters"  is  shown  by  the  orthography  of  the  record  of  this 
meeting.  Part  of  it  is  as  follows:  "It  was  voted  also  that  scooll 
should  be  kept  in  the  whol  year  in  this  town  the  first  for 
months  at  Naiog,  the  other  aight  months  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Town." 

We  see  by  these  votes  that  school  affairs  were  in  charge  of 
the  Town  as  such.  This  was  changed  in  1731  when  the  admin- 
istration of  the  schools  was  assumed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Soci- 
eties. The  schools  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  were  in 
charge  of  the  First  Society  and  those  in  Eastbury  were  under 
the  Second  Society.  This  arrangement  continued  until  1796,  when 
the  School  Societies  were  separated  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Soci- 
eties by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  in  1795. 

By  this  time  the  number  of  schools  in  the  new  First  School 
Society  had  grown  to  seven,   and  those  in  the  Second  Society 
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to  four.  In  1845  the  First  Society  was  divided  into  the  Glaston- 
bury and  South  Glastonbury  Societies  so  that  the  schools  of 
the  town  were  then  administered  by  three  distinct  organizations. 
The  records  of  these  societies  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in  1855. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  that  year  these  societies  ceased  to 
function.  It  seems  probable  from  these  records  that  for  a  long 
period  of  years,  perhaps  from  the  beginning  of  their  history, 
these  societies  merely  had  charge  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
schools  under  their  care.  They  evidently  bore  the  same  relation 
to  the  schools  that  the  ecclesiastical  societies  bore  to  their  respec- 
tive churches. 

As  soon  as  the  schools  increased  in  number  in  the  various 
"School  Societies"  they  evidently  came  under  the  charge  of 
committees  appointed  in  the  several  "districts".  In  October  1766 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  "General  Court"  providing  "That 
each  town  and  society  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
divide  themselves  into  proper  and  necessary  districts  for  keep- 
ing their  schools." 

By  1855  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  seventeen 
and  in  1865  the  eighteenth  district  was  formed.  From  1855  ^ 
appears  that  all  the  affairs  of  the  schools  were  in  charge  of 
committees  elected  by  the  voters  in  the  various  districts.  This 
arrangement  continued  until  1909  when  by  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  schools  were  placed  once  more  under  the 
charge  of  the  town,  the  administration  to  be  vested  in  a  School 
Board. 

The  only  school  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  of  the  district 
schools  which  has  maintained  a  continuous  history  since  it  was 
founded  is  that  which  was  established  as  the  Glastonbury  Acad- 
emy in  1869.  For  twenty-four  years  thereafter  the  school  was 
administered  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  pupils  were  charged 
a  tuition  fee.  In  1893  tne  property  was  transferred  to  the  Glas- 
tonbury Free  Academy  which  had  been  chartered  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  the  January  session  in  1890.  This  charter  was 
.amended  in  1899  and  1901.  The  Free  Academy  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  establishment  of  an  endowment  fund,  the  gift  of 
Messrs.  James  B.  and  William  S.  Williams  and  Mrs.  John  S. 
Welles,  the  Messrs.  Williams  giving  $10,000  each  and  Mrs. 
Welles  giving  $5,000.  In  July  1902  the  corporators  of  the  Free 
Academy  voted  to  turn  the  property,  with  the  exception  of  the 
endowment  fund,  to  the  Town  to  be  used  as  a  High  School.  The 
Glastonbury  Free  Academy  still  holds  the  endowment  fund  the 
income  of  which  is  paid  semi-annually  to  the  town. 
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The  Glastonbury  School  Board  voted  in  19 10  to  do  away 
with  one  room  schools  as  soon  as  possible.  In  19 12  the  plan  of 
transporting  pupils  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another  was 
adopted,  the  older  children  being  brought  by  motor  bus  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town  to  the  High  School.  In  19 15  five 
schools  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  were  consolidated  in 
a  new  building  at  Buckingham. 

In  1922  four  of  the  six  schools  in  the  South  part  of  the 
town  were  brought  together  in  a  new  building  on  High  Street. 
The  other  two  were  united  in  the  new  Hopewell  building  erected 
in  1925.  The  main  portion  of  the  new  High  School  was  built 
in  1922  on  the  former  site  of  the  Free  Academy  building  which 
had  been  removed  to  a  lot  adjoining  the  property  of  the  Wil- 
liams Memorial  Building  on  the  south.  This  old  Academy  Build- 
ing being  now  used  for  the  Public  Library.  In  contrast  with  that 
vote  of  December  1700  to  build  a  school  house  "eighteen  feet 
square  beside  the  chimney"  are  the  votes  passed  by  the  town 
since  19 19  to  build  a  six  room  school  in  Naubuc  and  an  eight  or 
ten  room  building  on  the  High  School  property,  a  two  room  build- 
ing on  Hubbard  Street,  a  High  School  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Academy,  a  two  room  at  Hopewell,  the  new  Academy  School, 
and  a  two  room  at  Buckingham.  The  total  cost  of  all  these 
was  $345,000.00  In  1933  there  were  141 6  pupils  enrolled  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  town. 

GLASTONBURY    IN    THE    COLONIAL 
RECORDS 

In  May  1849  tne  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  passed 
a  resolution  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  purchase,  for 
the  use  of  the  State,  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  prior 
to  the  union  with  the  New  Haven  Colony  under  the  Charter 
of  1662.  A  second  resolution  provided  for  the  distribution  of 
the  work,  and  that  one  copy  should  go  to  the  town  clerk  of  each 
town  in  the  State.  At  the  session  of  the  Assembly  in  May  185 1, 
a  petition  was  received  from  a  committee  of  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society,  for  a  continuance  of  the  publication  of  the 
early  Records  of  this  State.  A  resolution  similar  to  that  of  1849 
was  passed  in  which  it  was  provided  that  the  records  from  1665 
to  1677  should  be  transcribed  and  edited  by  J.  Hammond  Trum- 
bull, Esq.  who  had  performed  the  same  work  on  the  first  vol- 
ume. The  twelve  succeeding  volumes  were  transcribed  and  edited 
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by  Hon.  Charles  J.  Hoadley  State  Librarian.  The  last  volume, 
XV  takes  the  record  down  to  1776.  These  volumes  are  inval- 
uable to  the  citizens  of  Connecticut,  since  a  set  is  to  be  found 
in  every  town  clerk's  office  (or  should  be)  and  since  they  are 
printed  are  easily  read.  Of  course  the  originals  were  written 
by  hand  and  in  many  cases  are  extremely  difficult  to  decipher. 

The  first  reference  in  these  records  to  anything  concerning 
Glastonbury  is  in  Vol.  I,  Page  5.  It  is  in  a  certificate  concerning 
the  original  purchase  of  Wethersfield  lands  from  the  Indians, 
which  included  the  three  miles  "from  the  River  eastward". 

Volume  I,  Page  7,21  Febr.  1636. 

"Samuel  Wakeman  and  Ancient  Stoughton  doe 
thinke  it  meete  that  the  bounds  of  Wythersfeild  shalle 
extended  toward  the  Rivers  mouth  in  the  same  side 
it  standes  into  a  Tree  sixe  miles  downward  from  the 
boundes  between  them  and  Hartford  marked  with 
N:  F:  and  to  runn  in  an  east  and  west  line,  and  over 
the  great  River,  the  said  Wythersfeild  to  begin  att 
the  mouth  of  Pewter  pott  Brooke  and  then  to  run 
due  east  into  the  Country  3  miles  and  downward  sixe 
miles  in  breadth,  wch  is  ordered  accordingly." 

Volume  I,  Page  28. 

"At  a  Generall  Meeting  of  the  Freemen"  Apr.  1  ith, 
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"They  also  desired  to  putt  Mr.  Goodwin  in  mind  of 

finishing  the  treaty  of  the  Towne  of  Wethersfield  with 

Sequassen  concerning  the  land  beyond  the  River." 

Volume  I,  Page  63,  Apr.  10th,  1640. 

A  decision  of  the  Courte  concerning  an  "agreement 
betwixt  the  34  men  and  the  Towne  and  Church  in 
Wethersfield",  about  the  division  of  meadow  and  up- 
land on  both  sides  of  the  River. 

Volume  I,  Page  64,  Aprill  ixth,  1641. 

"For  the  better  prsearving  of  Corne  and  meadow 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Create  River,  it  is  Ordered, 
that  there  shall  no  hoggs  or  swyne  of  any  sorte  be 
put  over  thither  or  keepte  there  at  any  tyme  after  the 
publishing  this  Order,  within  the  tearme  of  an  yeare, 
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and  all  these  that  are  now  at  this  prsent  on  that  side, 
are  to  be  removed  thence  within  on  week  after  the 
publisheing  hereof,  under  the  penalty  of  five  shillings 
upon  every  hogge  for  every  weeke  that  any  such  re- 
mayne  there." 

Volume  II,  Page  6g,  Oct.  10th,  i66j. 

Surveyors  appointed  "to  measure  out  the  bounds 
of  Wethersfield,  on  the  east  side  of  the  River,  from 
Hartford  bounds  to  the  South  bounds  of  Wethers- 
field and  to  state  it." 

Volume  II,  Page  86,  May  18th,  1668. 

"Upon  the  petition  of  Mr.  Samull  Talcot,  Mr. 
Eliezer  Kimberly  and  Thomas  Edwards,  that  some 
meet  persons  may  by  this  Court  be  appoynted  and  im- 
powered  to  lay  out  the  severall  bounds  of  the  propri- 
etors lotts  at  Nabuck,  on  the  east  side  of  the  great 
River  at  Wethersfield,  according  to  the  originall  grants 
of  the  towne,  the  originall  bownds  being  lost.  This 
Court  doth  grant  there  desire,  and  doe  hereby  desire 
and  impower  Mr.  Samuel  Wells  &  Samuel  Boarman, 
Sarjt.,  John  Nott,  Sarjt.  John  Deming,  Sarjt.  Hugh 
Wells,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  attend  the  aforesayd 
service  in  divideing  the  sayd  lands,  from  Hartford 
bounds  or  Pewter  Pott  Brooke  to  Roareing  Brooke." 

This  matter  was  still  far  from  settlement  in  1684. 

Volume  II,  Page  I2Q,  May  12th,  1670. 

An  order  of  the  Court  concerning  the  building  of 
fences  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

Volume  II,  Page  132,  May  12th,  1670. 

"Whereas  Mr.  Samuell  Tallcott  complaynes  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great 
River  at  Nabuck  have  not  their  bounds  of  their  land 
exactly  stated,  this  Court  doth  recomment  it  to  the 
proprietors  of  those  lands,  and  order  them  to  meet 
together  there  upon  the  first  Thursday  in  October  next, 
to  consider  what  is  right  and  just  amongst  them,  and 
state  and  setle  their  bounds  between  them  and  set  down 
their  meer  stones." 
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Volume  II,  Page  133,  May  12th,  1670.  Court  Order  for 
the  layout  of  Main  Street  in  Glastonbury. 

"This  Court  orders  that  the  selectmen  in  the  respec- 
tive plantations  on  the  River  shall  lay  out  a  highway 
six  rod  wide  upon  the  upland  on  the  east  side  the 
great  River,  that  men  may  pass  to  their  lotts  there  as 
occasion  shall  require;  and  they  may  order  the  fence 
to  be  sett  up  in  the  place  where  they  shall  order  the 
highway  to  be  sett  out.  And  this  Court  grants  the 
severall  plantations  that  their  bounds  shall  extend  to 
the  eastward  twenty  rod  farther  than  their  three  miles 
formerly  granted,  in  consideration  thereof." 

This  grant  of  twenty  rods  of  land  six  miles  long 
was  made  three  years  before  the  Colony  owned  it.  It 
was  purchased  of  the  Indians  in  1673. 

Volume  2,  Page  187.  A  General  Court  held  at  Hartford 
October  15th,  1672. 

uThis  Court  grants  that  the  bounds  of  the  towne 
of  Weathersfeild  shall  extend  to  the  eastward  of  their 
present  bounds,  five  miles,  for  the  encouragement  of 
people  to  plant  there,  provided  all  former  grants  are 
excepted  in  this  grant." 

Volume  3,  Pages  163,  166-7,  I73- 

Votes  concerning  controversy  between  Gershom 
Bulkley  and  John  Hollister  over  lines  of  lands.  In 
a  note  on  page  163  Trumbull  states  that  "many  im- 
portant facts  connected  with  Wethersfield  (and  Glas- 
senbury)  are  preserved  in  the  testimony  taken  in  this 
suit." 

Volume  3,  Page  246,  October  1687. 

Petition  of  five  citizens  of  "Nabuck"  that  the  Court 
"would  appoint  a  comite  to  setl  the  bounds  of  their 
lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great  River  at  Nabuck, 
which  a  former  comitte  were  appoynted  to  doe  but 
did  not  finish,  the  former  comitte  being  dead,"  Com- 
mittee appointed. 

Col.  Records,  Volume  3,  Pages  388  to  3Q3.   Concerning 
Gov.  Andros. 
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Volume  4,  Page  25.  A  Court  of  Election  held  at  Hartford, 
June  22nd,  i6q2. 

Vote  establishing  a  township  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  (already  quoted). 

Volume  4,  Page  J  6.  A  Speciall  Generall  Court  held  at  Hart- 
ford June  22nd,   1692. 

"This  Court  names  the  towne  at  Nabuck  over 
against  Weathersfeild,  Glassenbury." 

Volume  4,  Page  95.  A  Court  of  Election  held  at  Hartford 
May  nth,  1693. 

"This  Court  upon  the  petition  of  Mr.  Kimberly  in 
the  behalf  of  Glasenbury  people,  that  they  might  have 
liberty  to  enter  into  church  fellowship  and  that  they 
might  have  there  minister  ordeyned  there,  the  Court 
grants  their  request  they  attending  the  law  in  the  man- 
agement thereof." 

Volume  4,  Page  141,  May  1695. 

Another  petition  concerning  settlement  of  bounds  at 
Naubuc.  Committee  appointed. 

Volume  5,  Page  229,  May  17 n. 

Petition  of  "sundry  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Glas- 
senbury, praying  that  they  may  have  a  highway  laid 
out  through  their  town  according  to  the  grant  in  1670 

.  This  Assembly  now  orders  and  appoints  Major 

Joseph  Tallcot,  Capt.  Aaron  Cook,  and  Lt.  Nathaniel 
Hooker;  a  committee  to  survey  and  lay  out  the  said 
way  through  the  said  town,  from  Hartford  to  Midle- 
town,  and  make  return  thereof  to  this  Court  in  October 
next,  that  it  may  be  established  and  recorded." 

Volume  5,  Page  2j8,  October  iji  1. 

"And  the  said  committee  having  accordingly  laid 
out  the  said  highway,  and  made  their  report  thereof 
to  this  Assembly,  which  is  now  on  file :  It  is  therefore 
ordered  and  enacted  by  this  assembly,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  that  the  said  highway  laid  out 
by  the  said  committee,  and  described  in  their  said  report 
thereof,  shall  be  and  remain  a  publick  highway  and 
country  road  through  the  said  town  forever;  and  that 
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the  Secretary  shall  enter  and  record  the  said  report  or 
return  of  the  said  committee,  at  large,  in  the  publick 
records  of  this  Colony,  and  send  a  true  copy  thereof 
to  the  town  clerk  of  the  said  town  of  Glassenbury,  who 
is  hereby  required  to  record  the  same  in  the  publick 
records  of  that  town,  that  the  same  may  be  known  to 
be  such  a  highway  forever." 

Volume  $,  Page  336,  May  17 12. 

Thomas  Kinmberly  wants  to  know  who  shall  pay 
for  the  above  said  survey.  The  Assembly  promptly 
replies  "Glassenbury". 

Volume  5,  Page  465,  October  1714. 

A  committee  appointed  to  run  the  line  between 
Glassenbury  and  Hebron. 

Volume  6,  Page  82,  October  1718. 

Petition  by  committees  representing  Hartford  and 
Glassenbury  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
settle  the  line  between  the  two  towns.  Committee  ap- 
pointed. 

Volume  6,  Page  131,  May  1719. 

"This  Assembly  do  establish  and  confirm  the  line 
agreed  upon  by  the  committee  of  Hartford  and  Glas- 
senbury, bearing  date  of  March  30th,  1708,  which  is 
a  straight  line  from  a  stone  in  the  land  formerly  of 
Mrs.  Wyllys  near  Pewterpott  brook's  mouth,  to  a 
pine  stub,  at  about  three  miles  distant  eastward,  for- 
merly esteemed  a  bound  mark;  and  from  thence  on  an 
east  line  by  compass  viz:  (Mr.  Stanley's)  and  run  out 
by  him  five  miles,  shall  be  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  towns  of  Hartford  and  Glassenbury  afore- 
said." 

Volume  6,  Page  336-7,  May  1723. 

Petition  of  Abraham  Kilbon  concerning  lines  of 
lands. 

Volume  6,  Page  394,  May  1723. 

Committee  appointed  to  settle  controversy  about 
lines  are  reappointed. 
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Volume  6,  Page  468-9-70,  May  1724. 

Report  of  committee  ratified  and  lines  settled. 

Volume  VII,  Page  jg,  October  1726. 

Bounds  between  Glassenbury  and  Hebron  fixed  by 
the  Assembly,  according  to  a  report  made  by  a  com- 
mittee in  17 15. 

Volume  VII,  Page  301,  October  1730. 

"Upon  the  memorial  of  Isaac  Hubbard,  Thomas 
Hollister  with  other  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  farms 
in  Glassenbury,  praying  this  Assembly  to  grant  and 
appoint  a  committee,  etc. :  Resolved  by  this  Assembly, 
that  Mathew  Allyn,  Esq.,  John  Hooker,  Esq.,  and 
Nathaniel  Stanley,  Esq.,  be  a  committee  appointed  to 
repair  unto  the  east  farms  in  Glassenbury  aforesaid, 
and  view  the  accommodation,  extension  and  circum- 
stances of  the  inhabitants  aforesaid,  and  their  limits 
and  districts,  with  reference  to  their  ability  to  sustain 
a  minister  and  other  publick  charges  that  will  ensue 
in  consequence  of  their  being  separated  and  formed  into 
a  distinct  society,  and  report  the  same  to  this  Assem- 
bly, with  their  opinion  upon  the  premises,  at  their  ses- 
sion in  May  next." 

Volume  VII,  Page  324,  May  13th,  1731. 

Favorable  report  of  the  committee.  Parish  bounds 
adopted  "And  said  parish  thus  bounded  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  called  by  the  name  of  Eastbury." 

Volume  VII,  Page  395,  May  1732. 

A  memorial  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Eastbury 
showing  that  they  desired  to  build  a  meeting  house 
and  suggesting  a  site  for  it.  They  asked  that  the  site 
be  confirmed  or  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed 
by  the  Assembly  to  select  a  site.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed and  ordered  to  report  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Assembly. 

Volume  VII,  Page  410,  October  1732. 

Report  of  the  committee  (already  quoted). 
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Volume  VII,  Page  348,  May  1735. 

Petition  of  "the  inhabitants  of  the  first  society  in 
Glassenbury,  praying  for  a  committee  to  affix  and  ascer- 
tain the  place  for  the  building  a  meeting  house. " 

Volume  VII,  Page  363,  May  1735. 

The  committee  report  "that  they  have  pitched  upon 
a  place  where  said  house  shall  be  set,  which  is  near 
a  parcel  of  trees  standing  in  the  street  between  Mr. 
Ashbel  Woodbridge's  house  and  Abner  Moseley's 
house,  the  northernmost  sill  of  said  house  to  be  laid 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  southernmost  of  said  trees: 
Whereupon  this  Assembly  do  inact  and  order  that  the 
inhabitants  of  said  soceity  shall  set  up  their  meeting 
house  at  the  place  pitched  upon  as  abovesaid." 

Volume  VIII,  Page  49,  May  1736. 

Petition  of  people  of  Colchester,  Hebron  and  Glas- 
senbury to  have  permission  to  hire  an  orthodox  min- 
ister. Permission  granted. 

Volume  VIII,  Page  63,  October  1736. 

A  petition  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  East- 
bury  for  the  reappointment  of  a  committee  to  affix  a 
place  to  build  their  meeting  house. 

Committee  appointed  and  ordered  to  report  at  the 
session  of  the  Assembly  May  1737. 

Volume  VIII,  Page  95-6,  May  1737. 

The  committee  reported  that  the  church  ought  to 
be  set  upon  the  place  which  the  same  committee  had 
described  and  affixed  in  their  report  to  the  Assembly 
in  October  1733.  "Whereupon  this  Assembly  do  again 
establish  the  aforesaid  place  .  .  and  accordingly 
order  that  the  said  meeting  house  shall  be  built  there." 

Volume  IX,  Page  119,  May  1743. 

The  Assembly  settles  the  "Glassenbury  Ferry"  on 
Manoah  Smith. 

Volume  XII,  Pages  58-9,  May  1762. 

Petition  by  the  inhabitants  of  Eastbury  that  the 
"fourth  mile  of  common"  in  Glassenbury  be  added  to 
their  parish.  Committee  appointed. 
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Volume  XII,  Page  104,  October  1762. 

In  answer  to  the  above  petition  the  Assembly  grants 
"that  the  northerly  part  of  said  mile  of  common  be- 
ginning at  Hartford  line  and  running  thence  southerly 
until  it  comes  opposite  to  what  is  called  the  bend  of 
the  river,  including  the  dwelling  of  Benjamin  Hills, 
be  annexed  to  said  parish  of  Eastbury." 

Volume  XII,  Page  389,  May  1765. 

In  a  petition  to  the  Assembly  the  name  Glas/ow- 
bury  appears  three  times  and  this  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  name  was  thus  officially  spelled. 

Volume  XIII,  Page  196-7,  May  1769. 

Petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Weathersfield  against 
the  towns  of  Hartford  and  Glastonbury  concerning  the 
boundary  lines  between  the  three  towns.  Committee 
appointed. 

Volume  XIII.  Pages  398-9,  October  1770. 

Report  of  above  committee  received  and  "jurisdic- 
tion lines"  established. 

Volume  XV,  Page  163. 

Establishing  a  military  company  by  the  name  of 
"Volunteers  in  Glastonbury". 

PUBLIC    UTILITIES 

Without  reasonable  doubt  the  first  public  service  enterprise 
to  reach  Glastonbury  was  a  stage  coach  line.  When  and  by  whom 
this  service  was  established  we  have  been  unable  to  determine. 
It  was  probably  about  1800  and  very  likely  it  ran  from  Hart- 
ford over  a  part  at  least  of  the  New  London  Turnpike.  The 
first  service  of  definite  date  was  inaugurated  in  August  18 19. 
On  the  2nd  of  that  month  there  appeared  in  the  Connecticut 
Courant  the  following  advertisement: 

"The  steam-boat  Enterprise  will  start  for  Saybrook  on  Tues- 
day and  Friday  mornings  at  half  past  7  o'clock,  and  return  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturdays.  Passengers  can  be  landed  at  any 
place  on  the  river  at  their  pleasure. 

James  Pitkin,   Captain" 
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People  who  now  complain  if  a  trolley  car  or  bus  is  a  few 
minutes  late,  should  get  a  vision  of  a  would  be  passenger  wait- 
ing on  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  for  a  steamboat  which 
might  come  along  that  day  or  the  next. 

By  1824  other  steamers  began  to  ply  on  the  river,  and  be- 
tween 1840  and  1850  competition  became  very  keen.  Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt  owned  one  of  these  boats.  At  one  time  the  fare 
was  reduced  to  nothing  with  a  supper  thrown  in.  What  it  cost 
the  passenger  to  get  back  home  is  not  stated. 

At  some  time  previous  to  1883  a  telegraph  line  was  run 
through  Glastonbury  by  G.  B.  W.  Hubbell  of  Hartford.  In 
that  year  telephone  lines  were  installed.  These  lines  were  a 
part  of  the  Hartford  system.  In  1904  the  Glastonbury  Exchange 
was  established  with  10 1  subscribers. 

The  first  street  lighting  system  in  town  was  installed  by 
Bernard  T.  Williams  one  of  the  most  public  spirited  citizens 
which  Glastonbury  has  produced. 

The  lights  were  large  kerosene  lanterns  hung  on  wires 
stretched  across  the  street.  There  were  24  of  these  lights  cov- 
ering the  district  on  Main  Street  between  Salmon  and  Hubbard 
Brooks  (the  present  territory  of  the  Glastonbury  Fire  District.) 
These  lights  were  continued  for  only  two  or  three  years. 

In  1892  a  trolley  line  was  opened  from  Church  Corner  in 
East  Hartford  to  the  top  of  the  hill  north  of  Hubbard  Brook. 
This  line  was  extended  to  Roaring  Brook  in  South  Glastonbury 
in  1893.  For  some  time  passengers  had  to  transfer  at  Church 
Corner  to  horse  cars  which  ran  over  uBridge  Road"  (now  Con- 
necticut Boulevard.)  In  1928  the  South  Glastonbury  extension 
was  abandoned  because  of  changes  in  location  made  necessary 
by  the  new  concrete  road  to  Portland.  The  service  was  continued 
by  busses. 

The  East  Hartford  Fire  District  which  had  built  a  reser- 
voir on  Salmon  Brook  near  Keeney  Street,  ran  its  water  mains 
through  Hebron  Ave.  and  Main  Street  in  1892.  In  1921  the 
supply  was  greatly  augmented  by  a  reservoir  built  on  Cold 
Brook  in  Glastonbury.  A  16  inch  main  was  run  through  Hope- 
well Road  and  Main  Street  connecting  wth  the  original  system 
at  Hebron  Avenue.  This  system  affords  ample  fire  protection 
throughout  the  whole  western  part  of  the  town. 

Electric  Light  service  was  established  by  the  East  Haddam 
Electric  Light  Co.  in  1913.  The  gas  mains  of  the  Hartford  Gas 
Co.,  were  extended  from  Hockanum  to  Glastonbury  and  service 
was  begun  in  1927. 
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SOME  NOTABLE  CITIZENS 

Every  generation  produces  its  own  quota  of  outstanding  per- 
sonalities and  if  one  could  have  known  all  the  people  of  Glas- 
tonbury for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  select  all  those  worthy  of  especial  mention.  Without 
question  the  old  town  has  furnished  its  full  share  of  citizens 
who  would  properly  be  classed  as  notable.  In  this  matter  how- 
ever, as  in  many  others,  the  tendency  to  unduly  exalt  the  past 
must  be  recognized  and  due  allowance  made.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  following  is  but  a  partial  list  of  those  who 
might  properly  be  included.  In  the  early  years  two  names  stand 
out  rather  sharply  as  first  citizens,  Hon.  Eleazar  Kimberly  and 
Rev.  and  Hon.  Gershom  Bulkeley. 

ELEAZAR   KIMBERLY 

It  is  said  that  Eleazar  Kimberly  was  the  first  male  child 
born  in  the  New  Haven  Colony,  about  1638.  Of  his  youth 
we  have  no  record.  In  1661  he  was  employed  as  school  master 
by  the  Town  of  Wethersfield.  For  a  number  of  years  there 
were  other  teachers,  but  in  1677  he  was  again  employed  and 
continued  in  the  position  until  1689.  He  must  have  given  sat- 
isfaction for  in  1680  his  salary  was  raised  ten  pounds  a  year. 
In  1665  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  those  who  directed  the  con- 
struction of  the  palisado  in  the  center  of  the  Town.  In  1677 
he  came  into  possession  of  the  tract  of  land  in  Glastonbury, 
later  owned  by  the  famous  Smith  sisters  and  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  John  R.  Lambert.  While  teaching  school  he  lived  in  Weth- 
ersfield, removing  to  Glastonbury  about  1689. 

Mr.  Kimberly  appears  to  have  entered  political  life  in  1692. 
In  July  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  by  the  Town  as  one  of 
a  committee  to  inform  Mr.  Stevens  of  his  call  to  be  minister  of 
the  First  Church.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
as  one  of  three  townsmen  (selectmen)  and  also  as  Town  Clerk, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death  in  1709.  He  was  elected  as 
the  first  deputy  from  Glastonbury  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  1694  and  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Colony  from  1696  to 
his  decease.  It  has  been  written  of  him  that  "his  method  of  keep- 
ing records  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  of  his  successors." 
In  addition  to  his  other  activities  Mr.  Kimberly  was  a  surveyor. 
He  died  February  3,  1709. 
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GERSHOM   BULKELEY 

Rev.  and  Hon.  Gershom  Bulkeley  was  born  in  Concord, 
Mass.  in  1635.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1659  and  settled 
in  New  London  in  1661.  He  was  minister  in  Wethersfield  from 
1667  to  1677.  He  then  removed  to  the  east  side  of  the  river 
where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  Mr.  Adams  in  the  Memorial  History  of  Hartford 
County  calls  him  "one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his 
day."  He  was  not  only  a  clergyman  and  physician,  but  was  a  law- 
yer as  well.  At  the  time  of  the  trouble  with  Governor  Andros, 
Mr.  Bulkeley  espoused  the  Tory  side  of  the  controversy  and 
"became  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  his  day."  In  addition 
to  all  this  he  seems  to  have  been  in  a  considerable  way  a  man 
of  business  and  he  was  certainly  no  mean  politician,  for  in  April 
1676  the  Council  granted  to  him  liberty  to  transport  60  bushels 
of  corn  to  Boston — uto  purchass  som  necessaries  and  phissical 
druggs"  and  the  next  year  to  "transport  two  hundred  of  deere 
skins  out  of  this  Colony  this  next  yeare,  any  law  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding."  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Bulkeley  had 
a  pull  with  the  "Courte."  In  the  "Great  Fort  Fight"  with  the 
Narragansetts  in  1675  Mr.  Bulkelely  was  both  surgeon  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Connecticut  men.  He  also  accompanied  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Indians  in  1676. 

Mr.  William  S.  Goslee  in  his  article  on  Glastonbury  in  Vol- 
ume 2  of  the  Memorial  History  of  this  county  has  this  to  say 
of  the  two  men  we  have  been  considering.  "The  organization 
of  this  town  was  in  great  part  the  work  of  Eleazar  Kimberly 
assisted,  it  is  said,  by  the  wise  council,  among  others,  of  the 
Rev.  and  Hon.  Gershom  Bulkeley." 

From  all  the  above  we  are  led  to  think  that  "there  were 
giants  in  those  days."  Mr.  Bulkeley  died  in  "Glassenbury" 
December  2,  17 13.  His  remains  were  buried  in  the  cemetery 
at  Wethersfield,  his  grave  being  marked  by  a  stone  table  bear- 
ing a  lengthy  inscription. 

JEREMIAH  STOCKING 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  certainly  one  of  the  striking 
characters  of  the  Town.  He  was  born  in  Chatham,  now  East 
Hampton,  December  8,  1767.  In  his  very  early  years  he  attended 
a  common  school  which  he  left  at  the  age  of  nine,  when  he 
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removed  to  Haddam.  His  early  training  therefore  was  received 
almost  entirely  from  his  godly  mother,  his  father  being  a  sea- 
faring man  and  absent  from  home  a  large  part  of  the  time. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  shipped  on  an  American 
privateer  toward  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The  seeds  sown 
by  that  mother  certainly  sprang  up  and  bore  fruit  in  an  unusual 
life. 

Returning  from  the  sea  he  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaker 
which  he  pursued  until  he  was  twenty-one.  He  married  Polly 
Wood  in  1790  and  moved  to  Glassenbury  in  1791.  At  this  time 
his  health  was  not  robust  and  his  physician  advised  him  to  take 
the  position  of  Post  Rider.  In  1799  he  began  by  carrying  news- 
papers from  Hartford  to  Saybrook. 

In  1 80 1  he  began  carrying  the  U.  S.  mail.  He  continued  in 
this  business  about  twenty-five  years.  It  is  stated  that  he  trav- 
elled 150,000  miles  crossing  the  Connecticut  River  8,500  times. 

Before  his  marriage  he  was  greatly  troubled  as  to  his  spir- 
itual welfare  and  being  unable  to  accept  the  Calvinistic  doctrines 
of  that  time  he  espoused  a  form  of  Universalism  known  as 
"final  restoration/' 

About  1806  he  and  his  wife  joined  the  church  at  Eastbury 
taking  the  uhalf  way  covenant."  Some  four  or  five  years  after 
this  a  Methodist  preacher  came  to  that  part  of  the  town  and 
Mr.  Stocking  was  "converted."  He  immediately  took  up  the 
task  of  trying  to  convert  others  and  was  evidently  successful 
as  he  soon  was  admitted  to  preach  in  the  Methodist  Church. 
On  August  9,  181 1  Mr.  Stocking,  his  wife,  and  fourteen  others 
were  expelled  from  the  Eastbury  Church. 
Church  Records  of  Eastbury  Volume  2,  Page  165 

Record  of  discipline  of  Father  Stocking  &  wife,  August 
9,  1811. 

"The  Church  met  according  to  adjournment  and  passed  th< 
following  vote,  viz :  That  whereas  some  of  the  members  of  this 
church  have  left  our  holy  communion,  withdrawn  themselves 
from  our  christian  watch  and  fellowship  contrary  to  their  sol- 
emn engagements  &  have  joined  with  other  denominations  t< 
wit — here  follows  a  list  of  16  persons  including  Jeremiah  Stock- 
ing &  Wife — this  church  has  after  the  greatest  brevity  witl 
them  &  taken  every  measure  to  reclaim  them  &  bring  them  t< 
their  duty  according  to  scripture  direction  but  to  no  purpose. 
And  now  she  feels  herself  under  necessity  though  with  reluctance 
and  regret  to  pass  a  sentence  of  non-communion  with  them  & 
say  they  have   gone   out   from  us   and  are   no  more   of  us  ie 
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We  consider  them  no  longer  as  belong  to  our  body  &  under 
our  particular  watch  and  care." 

As  previously  noted  in  this  article  the  Methodists  in  1810 
had  built  their  church  near  Mr.  Stocking's  house  and  their  num- 
bers so  increased  that  "Father"  Stocking  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  in  his  church  before  he 
died.  Father  and  Mrs.  Stocking  had  seven  sons,  five  of  them 
were  ministers,  one  was  a  dentist,  and  one  a  doctor.  Their 
given  names  were  Servilius,  Sophronius,  Selah,  Solon,  Sabura, 
Septerius,  and  Sabin.  The  latter  was  a  practising  physician  in 
his  native  town  for  many  years.  Father  Stocking  died  in  1853 
and  is  buried  in  the  Wassuc  Cemetery. 

GIDEON   WELLES 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles  was  born  in  1802  in  Glastonbury,  in 
the  beautiful  old  mansion  now  standing  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Main  Street  and  Hebron  Avenue.  He  attended  Norwich 
University  in  Vermont  but  did  not  graduate.  At  the  age  of  24 
he  became  editor  and  part  owner  of  the  Hartford  Times.  He 
retired  as  editor  in  1836,  but  was  a  contributor  until  1854.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  from  1827  to  1835.  He 
was  appointed  State  Comptroller  in  1835  and  in  1842  and  1843 
was  elected  to  that  office.  He  was  postmaster  at  Hartford  for 
several  years  between  his  terms  as  comptroller. 

From  1846  to  1849  ne  was  chief  of  one  of  the  bureaus  of 
the  Navy  Department.  He  was  very  pronounced  in  his  anti- 
slavery  views  and  in  1855  joined  the  uNew"  or  Republican 
party.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Connecticut  delegation  at  the 
convention  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  and  in  1861 
he  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  President  Lincoln's  Cabi- 
net, a  position  he  held  through  the  administrations  of  Presidents 
Lincoln  and  Johnson.  In  a  historical  article  Charles  Hopkins 
Clark  says  of  Mr.  Welles  "More  than  the  country  yet  knows, 
it  was  the  saving  firmness  and  wisdom  of  Gideon  Welles  that 
at  critical  junctures  served  unseen  to  turn  the  tide  of  fortune 
in  favor  of  the  government."  Mr.  Welles  married  in  1835,  Miss 
Mary  Jane  Hale  of  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania.  He  died  in  Hart- 
ford February  11,   1878. 

JAMES   BAKER    WILLIAMS 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut  February 
2,  18 1 8.  His  early  youth  was  spent  in  Lebanon,  East  Hartford 
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and  Manchester.  While  living  in  East  Hartford  he  attended 
school  in  Hartford  for  a  year  or  two.  His  school  life  ended  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  when,  in  the  spring  of  1834,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  F.  &  H.  C.  Woodbridge  at  Manchester  Green.  In 
1845  Mr.  Williams  married  Miss  Jerusha  M.  Hubbard,  and 
in  1847  ne  moved  to  Glastonbury  establishing  the  business  which 
has  for  many  years  been  the  most  important  enterprise  in  the 
town.  In  1869  Mr.  Williams  married  again,  the  second  wife 
being  Miss  Julia  E.  Hubbard,  a  younger  sister  of  his  first  wife. 
By  these  two  unions  there  were  eight  children,  four  sons  and 
four  daughters,  of  these  six  are  still  living,  all  resident  in  Glas- 
tonbury. Mr.  Williams  was  one  of  the  most  public  spirited  citi- 
zens which  the  town  has  ever  known.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  every  enterprise  which  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  towns- 
people, and  always  a  liberal  supporter  of  those  agencies  whose 
objects  are  the  making  of  a  better  world.  He  joined  the  First 
Church  by  letter  May  1,  1848  and  was  elected  a  deacon  October 
14,  1859  which  office  he  held  until  his  death  in  March  1907, 
a  period  of  forty-eight  years. 

THE  SMITH  SISTERS 

On  March  2,  1796  the  Rev.  Zephaniah  Hollister  Smith  and 
his  wife  Hannah  Smith  received  from  Anson  Kimberly  deeds  to 
the  "old  Kimberly  mansion"  and  land.  The  sum  paid  was  nine 
hundred  pounds.  At  the  same  time  they  received  a  quit  claim 
deed  of  the  same  property  from  Jonathan  Brace  for  fifty  pounds. 
This  is  one  of  the  ancient  three  mile  lots  and  it  remains  intact 
today  and  is  owned  by  Mrs.  John  R.  Lambert.  The  Smith  fam- 
ily came  to  Glastonbury  from  Danbury,  Conn.,  the  year  is  not 
known.  There  were  five  daughters  in  the  family.  They  were 
afflicted  with  the  following  given  names,  Hansey  Zephina,  Cerin- 
tha  Sucretia,  Laurilla  Alleroila,  Julia  Evalina,  and  Abby  Ha- 
dassah.  These  two  youngest  are  the  ones  who  brought  fame 
to  the  family.  The  whole  family  of  daughters  were  educated 
far  in  advance  of  the  women  of  their  day.  They  became  deeply 
interested  in  women's  rights  and  were  prominent  members  of 
the  Women's  Suffrage  party.  After  the  death  of  the  four  older 
sisters,  Abby  and  Julia  presented  petition  after  petition  to  the 
legislature  asking  for  the  ballot  for  women.  At  this  time  they 
began  to  refuse  to  pay  their  taxes  to  the  town  and  there  sprang 
up  a  contest  in  the  courts  which  lasted  from  1875  to  1879.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  town  got  its  taxes  in  the  following  manner. 
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Each  year  the  authorities  seized  their  herd  of  Alderney  cows 
and  sold  them  at  auction.  The  sisters  bid  them  in  and  the  Town 
got  its  money  and  the  sisters  got  satisfaction  (perhaps.)  These 
ladies  were  distinguished  as  linguists.  Miss  Julia  learned  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  and  after  she  was  fifty  years  of  age  trans- 
lated the  whole  Bible  and  published  it  at  her  own  expense.  The 
writer  has  a  copy.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  reproduce  part  of 
a  familiar  passage. 

PSALM  XXIII. 

Chanting  of  David.  Jehovah  my 
shepherd,  and  I  shall  not  want. 
He  will  cause  me  to  lie  down  in 
pastures  of  tender  grass:  he  will 
lead  me  to  the  water  of  rest. 
He  will  turn  back  my  soul:  he 
will  guide  me  into  the  tracks  of 
justice  for  sake  of  his  name. 

After  the  death  of  Miss  Abby,  Miss  Julia  married  at  the 
age  of  86. 

JOHN  HOWARD   HALE 

From  the  very  earliest  years  in  the  annals  of  old  Wethers- 
field  the  name  of  Hale  has  been  prominent.  Apparently  the 
first  of  the  name  to  own  land  in  what  is  now  Glastonbury  was 
Samuel,  a  soldier  in  the  Pequot  War  in  1637.  From  his  time 
until  this,  the  Hales  have  been  among  the  leaders  in  the  affairs 
of  Glastonbury.  For  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  years  which 
have  passed  since  the  town  was  incorporated,  a  Hale  has  repre- 
sented it  in  the  General  Assembly.  One  of  these  was  John  How- 
ard Hale,  who  was  born  in  Glastonbury  November  25,  1853, 
on  the  farm  which  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Hale  family 
for  more  than  two  and  one  quarter  centuries.  The  story  of  Mr. 
Hale's  school  experience  is  very  brief.  It  was  all  acquired  in 
the  little  school  house  of  District  4  which  stands  on  a  lot  taken 
from  the  original  Hale  farm.  His  school  life  terminated  before 
he  was  twelve  years  old.  On  November  25,  1853  ne  married 
Addie  R.  Stancliff  of  Middletown.  To  this  union  were  born 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Mr.  Hale  held  many  positions 
of  honor  and  responsibility.  He  was  Master  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Grange  1896-99  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
National  Grange.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Census 
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Bureau  to  take  the  census  of  citrus  fruits  in  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia, being  at  the  time  an  officer  in  the  National  Pomological 
Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
a  trustee  of  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  and  President 
of  the  Connecticut  Pomological  Society.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Connecticut  Public  Utilities  Commission  from  191 1  until 
his  death  in  October  19 17.  To  a  very  large  degree  Mr.  Hale 
was  a  self  educated  man,  how  successful  he  was  in  this  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  constantly  in  demand  as  a  lecturer  on 
horticultural  subjects.  He  spoke  before  many  national  organiza- 
tions, being  once  called  to  California  to  speak  before  the  State 
University.  In  his  chosen  field  Mr.  Hale  was  certainly  a  national 
figure. 

JOHN  RANSOM  BUCK 

John  Ransom  Buck  was  born  at  Wassuc,  in  Glastonbury, 
on  December  6,  1835,  a  son  of  Halsey  and  Sarah  Ann  Wood 
Buck.  He  was  descended  from  John  Hollister  who  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Glastonbury. 

In  his  early  youth,  John  Ransom  Buck  taught  school  to  obtain 
means  for  his  education  and  later  attended  Wesleyan  Academy 
and  Wesleyan  University.  He  studied  law  in  a  Hartford  law 
office  and  in  1862  was  admitted  to  the  Hartford  County  Bar 
and  became  an  eminent  lawyer. 

In  politics,  he  was  a  staunch  Republican  and  held  many 
political  offices.  He  served  the  City  of  Hartford  as  President 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  in  1868  and  as  City  Attorney 
from  1 87 1  to  1873.  He  served  as  Treasurer  of  the  County 
of  Hartford  from  1873  to  1881.  In  1879,  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  passage 
of  many  important  laws,  especially  those  relating  to  the  judicial 
system  of  the  State  and  making  Hartford  the  sole  capital  of 
the  State.  He  served  his  State  in  Congress  for  two  terms,  from 
1 88 1  to  1883  and  from  1885  to  1887,  as  representative  from 
Hartford  County  and  was  particularly  interested  and  effective 
in  naval  affairs  and  in  tariff  matters. 

On  April  12,  1865,  he  married  Mary  A.  Keeney.  He  died 
in  Hartford  on  February  6,  19 17.  Two  children  survive  him, 
Florence  B.  Greene  (widow  of  Jacob  H.  Greene)  and  John 
H.  Buck  (who  married  Edith  G.  Albin),  both  of  Hartford. 
There  are  two  grandchildren,  Richard  A.  Buck   (who  married 
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Jean  Sargent  of  Greenwich  and  lives  at  the  old  homestead  in 
East  Glastonbury)  and  Mary  Buck  of  Hartford;  and  one  great- 
granchild,  Sandra  Buck,  daughter  of  Richard  A.  Buck. 

REAR    ADMIRAL    GEORGE    HOLCOMB 
BARBER 

George  Holcomb  Barber  was  born  in  Glastonbury  Novem- 
ber 15,  1864,  the  son  of  Ralph  and  Henrietta  Barber.  His  boy- 
hood and  youth  were  spent  in  the  town.  His  father  and  mother 
having  died  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
grandmother  Holcomb.  He  attended  the  district  school  and 
later  the  Glastonbury  Academy  where  he  graduated  in  1881. 
From  1881  to  1885  he  was  a  student  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  '85.  In 
college  he  was  prominent  in  athletics  being  a  member  of  the 
football  teams  of  '82,  '83,  and  '84.  After  graduation  at  Amherst 
he  took  a  course  at  the  Columbia  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  and  served  as  one  of  the  staff  at  Roosevelt  Hospital 
in  New  York.  In  1889  he  entered  the  Navy,  being  commissioned 
as  Assistant  Surgeon. 

In  the  thirty-seven  years  of  his  naval  service  Dr.  Barber  held 
many  posts  of  honor  and  responsibility  both  at  sea  and  on  land. 

In  1892  he  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Hospital  at  N.  Y. 
1893  found  him  on  a  Coast  Survey  vessel.  In  1896  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
He  was  commissioned  a  Lieutenant  in  1898  when  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Naval  Training  Station  at  Newport  with  rank  of  Lieut. 
Commander.  In  19 10  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  command  of 
the  Naval  Hospital  at  Olongapa,  Philippine  Islands  as  Senior 
Medical  Officer.  In  19 12  assigned  to  duty  as  Medical  Director 
at  Las  Animas,  Colorado  with  rank  of  Captain.  In  191 8  he 
was  made  Rear  Admiral. 

The  year  1920  found  him  in  command  as  Medical  Officer 
at  the  station  of  Canacao,  Philippine  Islands  and  as  Inspector 
of  Medical  Department  activities  on  Asiatic  Stations.  In  1923 
he  became  Inspector  of  Medical  Department  activities  in  the 
nth,  1 2th,  and  13th  Naval  Districts  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco.  In  1926  he  entered  the  upper  half  of  the  list  of 
Rear  Admirals.  He  died  in  San  Francisco  August  23,  1926, 
being  at  that  time  third  ranking  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  Medical 
Corps. 
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Admiral  Barber  was  buried  in  St.  James  Cemetery  at  Glas- 
tonbury. In  his  will  be  left  $5,000  each  to  his  Alma  Mater,  Mass. 
Agricultural  College,  St.  James  Church,  and  the  First  Church 
in  Glastonbury. 

GLASTONBURY   IN   WAR 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

Of  the  men  of  Glastonbury  who  fought  the  Indians,  and 
later  the  French  and  Indians  combined,  there  is  little  or  no 
record,  either  of  their  names  or  numbers.  Dr.  Chapin  in  his 
"Glastonbury  Centennial"  speaks  of  "the  frightful  mortality 
which  happened  among  the  troops  that  went  from  Glaston- 
bury into  the  French  war".  The  case  is  very  different  when  we 
come  to  the  Revolution.  The  archives  of  Connecticut  supply 
some  very  interesting  data.  The  Battle  of  Lexington  was  fought 
on  the  1 8th  of  April  1775.  On  the  following  Sunday  morning 
the  news  of  the  engagement  reached  Glastonbury  by  a  mounted 
courier  and  was  announced  from  the  pulpits  in  Glastonbury  and 
Eastbury  which  were  occupied  by  Rev.  John  Eells  and  James 
Eells,  cousins. 

The  citizens  of  Glastonbury  both  male  and  female  lost  no 
time  in  preparing  food  and  equipment  and  on  Monday  morn- 
ing a  company  of  sixty  volunteers  assembled  at  the  home  of 
Captain  Elizur  Hubbard  in  Eastbury  and  under  his  command 
started  for  the  relief  of  Boston.  The  record  of  this  expedition, 
names  of  the  men,  days  of  service  and  total  cost  are  given  in 
a  beautifully  written  manuscript  document  filed  in  the  State 
Library.  Howell  Woodbridge  who  accompanied  this  expedition 
as  commissary  became  a  Colonel  and  the  highest  ranking  officer 
from  Glastonbury  in  the  war. 

A  very  interesting  episode  occurred  early  in  the  war  when, 
on  account  of  the  extremely  high  price  of  provisions,  Yale  Col- 
lege found  it  necessary  to  "farm  out"  its  students  in  places 
where  board  was  cheaper.  The  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes 
came  to  Glastonbury  in  1777  and  the  Freshman  were  sent  to 
Farmington.  The  Glastonbury  contingent,  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Nehemiah  Strong  had  their  headquarters  at  the  home 
of  William  Welles.  This  house,  still  standing  and  at  present 
the  home  of  Timothy  Dickinson,  is  the  first  south  of  Smith 
Brook  on  the  west  side  of  the  street.  The  students  were  boarded 
out  among  the  homes  of  the  town. 
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The  records  contain  the  names  of  152  citizens  of  Glaston- 
bury who  served  in  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Goslee  in  his  article  in 
the  Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County  expresses  the  belief 
that  this  number  should  be  increased  by  at  least  50  per  cent.  At 
least  32  of  our  soldiers  died  in  service. 

A  considerable  number  of  Glastonbury  men  served  in  the 
War  of  18 12,  principally  in  coast  defence.  George  Plummer 
(afterward  Deacon)  was  Colonel  and  adjutant  of  a  brigade 
in  the  service. 

CIVIL  WAR 

The  first  reference  to  the  Civil  War  in  the  records  of  Glas- 
tonbury is  in  the  volume  containing  the  names  of  the  men  of 
Glastonbury  who  went  to  the  war.  The  first  entry  is  a  list  of 
ten  men  who  volunteered  in  April  1861.  They  were  Robert 
McManus,  James  Adams,  John  L.  Daniels,  Harvey  E.  Taylor, 
William  H.  Abbey,  Samuel  Dickinson.  William  Gordon,  Ed- 
ward H.  Risley,  Burgess  E.  Hale,  and  Walter  S.  Lord. 

The  first  recognition  of  a  state  of  war,  is  contained  in  the 
following  call  for  a  special  town  meeting.  This  is  found  in  the 
volume  "Town  Meetings  1837  to  I862"  and  reads  as  follows: 

NOTICE 

The  legal  voters  of  the  Town  of  Glastonbury  are  notified 
that  there  will  be  a  Special  Town  Meeting  at  the  Town  Hall 
on  Tuesday  May  7,  A.  D.  1861,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  to  take 
into  consideration  the  alarming  condition  of  our  Country  and 
to  appropriate  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  for  the  benefit  of 
our  Volunteers  and  their  families  as  the  meeting  shall  deem 
advisable. 

Glastonbury  May  2,   1861 

John  B.  Moseley        ~) 

Martin   Hollister         >■  Selectmen 

Timothy  D.  Goslee    ) 

Glastonbury  May  7,   1861 
"Meeting  assembled  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  notice. 
Thaddeus  Welles  was  appointed  moderator. 
Voted:  That  the  sum  of  Five  thousand  Dollars  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  monies   now  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  Town  of  Glastonbury,  or  that  may  be  there 
in  future,  for  the  encouragement  of  volunteers,  and  the  sup- 
port  of  their   families". 
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Voted:  That  Edwin  Crosby,  Isaac  W.  Plummer  and  James 
B.  Williams  be  a  committee  to  arrange  the  details  of  expenses 
provided  for  by  the  foregoing  appropriation." 

The  committee  reported  at  the  same  meeting  a  plan  of 
action  which  was  adopted.  The  plan  called  for  a  payment  of 
a  bounty  of  ten  dollars  to  each  volunteer  and  to  the  wives  or 
mothers  dependent  upon  them,  six  dollars  a  month,  and  to 
each  child  or  brother  or  sister  dependent  upon  them,  three  dol- 
lars a  month. 

The  Town  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  borrow  if  necessary 
sufficient  money  to  meet  the  obligation. 

Another  Special  Town  Meeting  was  held  on  July  24,  1862 
at  which  it  was  voted  that  the  bounty  be  raised  to  fifty  dollars, 
and  if  a  full  company  of  eighty-three  men  volunteered,  the 
bounty  was  to  be  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  end  was  not 
yet  for  at  subsequent  meetings  the  bounty  was  raised  from  time 
to  time  so  at  last  it  was  five  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Goslee  in 
the  Memorial  History  enumerates  a  total  of  390  men  who 
served  in  the  war. 

The  highest  ranking  officer  was  Lieut.  Col.  Daniel  H.  Stevens 
of  the  25th  Reg.  C.  V.  The  other  commissioned  officers  were 

Captain  Charles  H.  Talcott  and  William  W.  Abbey  and  2nd 
Lieut.  Benjamin  F.  Turner  of  the  25th  Reg.  C.  V. 

Robert  G.  Welles  was  Captain  in  the  10th  Reg.  U.  S. 
Infantry. 

Henry  C.  Bunce,  George  A.  Hurlbut  and  Sabin  Stocking 
were  Regimental  Surgeons. 

In  19 13  Mrs.  Mercy  Turner  Barber  erected  a  monument  on 
the  Green  in  memory  of  her  husband  Capt.  Frederick  M.  Bar- 
ber and  the  soldiers  of  Glastonbury  who  served  in  the  Civil 
War.  Capt  Barber  was  a  resident  of  Manchester. 

THE  SPANISH  AMERICAN  WAR  I 

Eight  Glatsonbury  men,  all  members  of  the  First  Regiment, 
C.N.G.  reported  with  the  Regiment  at  Niantic,  Connecticut  on 
May  4,  1898.  The  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States  as  volunteers  on  May  17th.  During  the  latter 
part  of  May  several  of  the  companies  were  sent  to  other  camps 
in  New  England.  By  July  16th  the  regiment  was  again  assembled 
at  Camp  Haven,  Niantic  and  on  the  18th  they  started  for  Camp 
Alger  in  Virginia.  They  remained  at  Camp  Alger  until  Septem- 
ber 17th  when  they  returned  to  their  homes.  Col.  Charles  Bur- 
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dett,  the  commander  of  the  regiment  made  every  possible  effort 
to  have  the  regiment  sent  to  Porto  Rico,  but  his  endeavors  were 
in  vain,  so  the  men  never  saw  active  service. 

THE    WORLD    WAR 

On  the  ancient  Glastonbury  Green,  near  the  site  of  the  first 
church  building  in  Glastonbury  is  a  great  rock  bearing  a  bronze 
tablet  carrying  the  names  of  Glastonbury's  Roll  of  Honor  in 
the  World  War. 

These  are  the  names  of  the  men  and  women  who  left  their 
homes  to  enter  the  service  of  their  country.  The  real  Roll  of 
Honor,  however,  included  practically  every  citizen  of  the  town, 
for  we  all  in  some  measure  bore  a  part  in  that  great  catastrophe. 
Space  will  permit  only  a  very  brief  reference  to  some  of  the 
activities  of  our  citizens  in  those  fateful  years. 

A  State  Council  of  Defence  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hol- 
comb  April  26,  19 17.  This  organization  appointed  a  large  num- 
ber of  committees  whose  activities  were  state  wide.  In  Sep- 
tember 19 1 7  the  Glastonbury  Business  Men's  Association 
appointed  a  Special  Committee  "to  take  charge  of  all  Glaston- 
bury activities  in  the  present  war." 

The  first  meeting  was  held  September  16th  when  the  follow- 
ing sub-committees  were  appointed:  History,  Permanent  Rec- 
ords, Honor  Roll,  Farewells,  Transportation  of  Drafted  Men, 
Equipment,  Correspondence,  Gifts,  Finance,  Service  Flags  and 
Soldier's  and  Sailor's  Business  Affairs.  The  writer  regrets  that 
the  two  first  committees  failed  to  function.  The  result  of  the 
labor  of  the  Honor  Roll  committee  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Green. 
Most  of  the  men  of  Glastonbury  went  to  Camp  Devens  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. After  the  first  wholesale  departures  by  special  trains 
the  men  were  provided  transportation  usually  by  automobile.  The 
equipment  consisting  of  socks,  sweaters,  knitted  helmets  which 
were  largely  furnished  by  the  Red  Cross.  Many  of  the  men 
had  no  one  to  write  them  letters  from  home.  The  committee  on 
correspondence  attended  to  this  matter.  Gifts  were  quite  largely 
confined  to  wrist  watches,  and  articles  for  the  Red  Cross  com- 
fort bags.  Every  family  sending  a  member  to  the  war  displayed 
a  service  flag  which  was  of  red  bunting  23  by  36  inches  with 
a  white  central  panel  11  by  24  inches.  On  this  white  panel 
was  a  blue  star  for  each  member  of  the  family  in  the  war.  If 
a  person  was  wounded  his  star  was  changed  to  silver  and  if  the 
soldier  died  the  star  was  changed  to  gold.  If  the  family  needed 
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help  in  its  business  affairs,  this  was  rendered  by  the  business 
committee.  The  above  will  indicate  what  the  town  did  for  its 
men  in  the  service.  In  addition  to  the  above  committees  there 
was  a  group  known  as  Y.M.C.A.  War  Workers.  This  group 
secured  665  subscriptions  amounting  to  $3036.10. 

In  service  to  the  citizens  of  Glastonbury,  both  to  those  who 
went  to  the  war,  and  to  those  who  remained  in  their  homes,  the 
Glastonbury  Branch  of  the  American  Red  Cross  far  outstripped 
all  other  agencies  combined.  The  writer  is  delighted  to  here  pay 
tribute  to  the  service  rendered  by  this  organization  in  their 
ministry  to  the  needs  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Space  will  permit  mention  of  only  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  these  women. 

They  made  and  sent  forward  33510  hospital  and  refugee 
garments  and  supplies,  2256  knitted  articles,  16980  surgical 
dressings,  1787  comfort  bags.  Each  comfort  bag  contained 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  different  articles.  There  were  thus  about 
34000  items  in  this  list. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  more  than  a  ton  of  clothing  was 
sent  to  the  Belgian  and  other  refugees.  About  98%  of  the  school 
children  of  the  town  were  enrolled  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  which 
did  splendid  work  in  supplementing  the  achievements  of  their 
elders. 

From  July  19 17  to  October  19 19  the  Red  Cross  raised  over 
$6800. 

That  Roll  of  Honor  on  the  Green  shows  a  total  of  253 
names,  of  these  about  sixty-two  belonging  to  the  army  went 
overseas.  The  records  do  not  show  the  travels  of  the  men  in 
the  navy  and  marine  corps.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  number  in  each  category,  for  several  reasons,  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  which  is  that  some  Glastonbury  men  joined  the 
army  and  navy  from  other  places  and  conversely  several  resi- 
dents of  other  places  gave  Glastonbury  as  their  home. 

Glastonbury  lost  four  men  killed  in  battle : 

Everett  S.  Treat  October  4,  191 8 

Alfred  M.  Hodge  October  10,  19 18 

Cyrus  Hilton  October  24,  19 18 

Paul  K.  Lambert  October  24,  19 18 
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Thus  briefly  and  very  partially  are  recounted  some  of  the 
principal  facts  concerning  Glastonbury's  part  in  the  Great  War. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  Glastonbury  Council  of 
Defence,  the  Glastonbury  War  Bureau,  or  the  Home  Guard  for 
which  Glastonbury  had  five  volunteer  companies,  more  than  any 
other  town  in  the  state  of  anywhere  near  the  same  size. 

May  we  hope  that  this  little  book  will  add  something  of 
permanent  value  to  the  histories  of  the  four  towns? 


ROCKY  HILL 


Rocky  Hill  Congregational  Church 
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Samuel  Boardman  left  his  home  in  Wethersfield  center  in 
1650  and  journeyed  down  the  shores  of  the  Great  River  to 
the  wilderness  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township  where,  on 
Indian  territory,  he  made  his  home  on  a  grant  of  "20  acres  of 
land  on  the  southeast  side  of  Rockie  Hill".  This  mention  of 
the  new  home  of  Samuel  Boardman  is  the  first  reference  in  the 
official  records  to  the  community  which,  in  this  year  1934,  unites 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Wethersfield  family  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  tercentenary  of  the  mother  town. 

The  community,  of  which  Samuel  Boardman  was  the  first 
white  settler,  grew  quickly.  Between  1650  and  1720,  five  roads 
had  been  laid  out  and  a  ferry  was  running;  there  was  a  large 
common  for  sheep  and  cattle;  industries  included  a  grist  mill, 
saw  mill  and  shipbuilding;  a  school  had  been  established  and  a 
school  building  erected.  By  1720,  the  settlement  had  grown  to 
such  extent  that  it  successfully  petitioned  Wethersfield  for  sep- 
arate parish  privileges.  This  was  the  first  step  in  the  separation 
of  Rocky  Hill  from  Wethersfield,  which  culminated  in  May, 
1843,  when  Rocky  Hill  was  incorporated  and  became  a  separate 
town,  after  having  been  a  part  of  Wethersfield  for  two  hun- 

THE  CHURCHES 

The  petition  of  1720  for  ecclesiastical  autonomy  marks  the 
point  at  which  Rocky  Hill  began  to  have  a  history  separate  from 
that  of  Wethersfield.  The  church,  then,  has  first  place  m  any 
account  of  the  early  history  of  this  community. 

The  early  history  of  Rocky  Hill  is  inseparable  from  that  of 
its  Congregational  Church.  In  Colonial  times,  town  and  parish 
were  identical.  The  persons  composing  a  town,  and  acting  as  a 
town  in  civil  and  political  affairs,  also  acted  as  one  body  in 
religious  affairs.  This  church-state  union  continued  until  it  was 
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severed  in   18 18  upon  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

When  a  district  in  a  town  had  become  populous  enough  to 
support  a  church  of  its  own,  it  would  petition  the  town  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  colony  to  be  set  off  as  a  separate 
parish  and  form  a  church.  Having,  no  doubt,  long  before  tired 
of  the  weekly  journey  to  attend  services  at  the  church  in  Weth- 
ersfield  center  and  feeling  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
community  was  able  to  support  a  church  of  its  own,  a  number 
of  inhabitants  at  Rocky  Hill  presented  to  a  Town  Meeting  at 
Wethersfield,  December  19,  1720,  a  petition  asking  for  a  grant 
of  sixty  acres  for  church  use,  the  petition  reading  as  follows: 

"The  humble  Petition  of  us  Subscribers  inhabitants  of 
Rocky  Hill  part  of  &  appertaining  to  ye  sd  Township  of  Weth- 
ersfield humbly  showeth:  That  whereas  your  Petitioners  are 
not  yet  formed  into  a  Distinct  Society  for  ye  publik  Worship, 
yet  considering  our  circumstances  it  is  hopefull  that  We  may 
be  in  time  and  how  soon,  we  know  not,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  endeavor  by  proper  means  to  prepare  our  Selves  for 
so  good  a  Design.  Therefore  your  humble  Petitioners  Request 
att  this  meeting  that  a  parcell  of  Land  containing  about  Sixty 
Acres  might  be  sett  out  for  a  parsonage  beginning  near  the 
stone  pit  and  so  running  north.  In  so  doing  you  may  bring  us 
under  advantage  to  prepare  for  ye  settlement  &  maintenance 
of  a  Minister,  if  ever  any  be  settled  amongst  us.  And  oblige 
us,  as  in  Duty  bound,  ever  to  yield  due  Respect  etc." 

Wethersfield  granted  the  petition  the  following  March  and 
again  at  a  Town  Meeting  on  March  5,  1722,  voted  to  allow  a 
separate  society  and  fixed  its  bounds.  This  action  was  confirmed 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1722,  and  the  new  ecclesiasti- 
cal society  was  given  the  name  Lexington.  The  same  year  the 
name  was  changed  to  Stepney  "in  as  much  as  there  is  a  Lexing- 
ton in  the  Massachusetts  &  its  not  being  so  pleasing  to  some". 
Stepney  lasted  as  the  official  name  of  the  community  until  its 
incorporation  as  a  town  in  1843  under  the  name  Rocky  Hill. 

As  soon  as  the  General  Assembly  had  granted  the  petition 
in  1722,  Stepney  began  its  first  meeting  house.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom to  build  public  buildings  on  the  most  available  town  land 
and,  as  the  five  roads  were  sixteen  rods  wide,  the  Church,  like 
other  public  buildings,  "stood  in  the  highway  in  front  of  the 
present  site  of  Mr.  Wait  Warner's  barn  (1900)".  It  was  a 
plain,  wooden  structure,  unpainted,  unplastered  and  unheated, 
although  it  had  a  gallery  and  pews.  While  improvements  were 
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made  from  time  to  time,  the  Church  was  never  finished.  This 
building  lasted  for  eighty-six  years  as  a  house  of  worship  to 
which  the  people  were  summoned  by  the  drum:  uAtt  the  same 
meeting  (Dec.  1726)  twas  concluded  drum  should  be  beat  on 
Sabbath  days  and  Ben  Johnson  agreed  with  to  beat  it  half  a 
year  for  6  shillings". 

In  1805,  the  Town  purchased  of  Mr.  Jacob  Robbins  forty 
rods  of  ground  at  $2.50  per  rod  on  which  "to  sett  the  Meeting 
House",  and  the  erection  of  a  new  building — the  present  struc- 
ture— was  begun.  It  was  built  on  the  plan  of  the  Middletown 
meeting  house.  Taxes  totalling  sixteen  cents  on  the  dollar  were 
collected  and  the  meeting  house  was  ready  for  dedication  Sep- 
tember 22,  1808.  Its  construction  cost  $9000 — a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  total  revenue  of  the  Church  for  twenty-three  years.  Im- 
provements were  made  gradually;  horse  posts  were  erected  in 
1820;  stoves  installed,  1827 — until  then  the  building,  like  its 
predecessor,  was  unheated:  the  people  utilized  foot  stoves, 
heated  stones  and  pieces  of  plank  to  keep  their  feet  warm.  The 
bell  was  acquired  in  1835;  the  steeple  removed,  1843;  tne  fence 
around  the  building  was  removed  in  1903;  oil  for  illumination 
first  used  in  1850,  electricity  in  191 5. 

In  1842  the  Church  was  "put  in  modern  style".  The  tier  of 
tiny-paned  windows  in  back  of  the  pulpit  was  torn  down  and 
blocked  up  with  wood.  The  second-story  pulpit  with  its  two 
winding  staircases,  which  formed  an  altar  of  simple  beauty,  was 
ripped  down  and  an  uninspiring  raised  platform  replaced  it,  and 
the  slave  gallery  was  boarded  up  and  the  ladder  removed.  The 
attractiveness  of  a  similar  pulpit  in  a  church  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  now  belonging  to  the  Newport  Historical  Society,  makes 
it  the  mecca  of  hundreds  of  tourists  annually  because  the  Church 
Fathers  did  not  have  money  enough  to  "modernize".  Outside 
of  these  improvements,  however,  the  Church  has  remained  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  day  it  was  built,  with  the  addition  of 
an  organ  in  1908,  in  part  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  only 
'  radical  change  in  its  original  architecture  is  the  removal  of 
the  steeple,  and  the  Church  stands  to-day  as  one  of  the  best 
preserved  of  the  Old  Colonial  Meeting  Houses  in  New  England. 

With  the  removal  of  legal  compulsion  to  support  religion 
and  the  granting  of  equal  rights  to  all  by  the  Constitution  of 
Connecticut,  adopted  in  18 18,  other  religious  denominations 
became  established.  Methodism  in  Stepney  Parish  began  in 
1 82 1,  at  the  landing,  the  centre  of  population.  From  1830  to 
1838  services  were  held  at  the  "sail  loft"  over  Roderick  Grimes' 
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store.  For  ten  years  thereafter  the  congregation  held  meetings 
at  the  home  of  a  Mrs.  Meyers.  The  society  then  purchased  the 
William  Bradford  store,  moved  it  from  the  landing  to  the  pres- 
ent location  of  the  Church,  and  occupied  it  as  their  church  build- 
ing for  about  ten  years.  Inadequacy  in  size  caused  the  erection 
of  a  new  church  in  1859.  On  February  14,  1895,  the  church 
burned,  and  meetings  were  held  in  the  ballroom  of  Shipman's 
Tavern  until  the  present  building  was  ready  for  dedication  on 
January  29,  1896.  In  1843  a  church  had  been  built  at  the  cross- 
roads at  West  Rocky  Hill  to  accommodate  the  growing  popula- 
tion of  that  section  of  town,  and  the  west  church  continued  in 
use  until  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

There  is  no  date  recorded  as  the  foundation  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  congregation  in  the  town  of  Rocky  Hill.  However, 
services  were  held  in  the  upper  room  of  the  Center  School  house, 
and  the  church  must  have  antedated  1879  by 'many  years,  for 
in  that  year  the  cornerstone  of  the  present  building  on  Chapin 
Avenue  was  laid,  and  the  building  first  occupied  in  1881.  Rev. 
John  Ryan  of  the  Cromwell  parish  was  the  first  priest  to  cele- 
brate mass  in  the  community,  and  the  church  of  St.  James  has 
since  been  carried  on  as  a  parish  of  the  Cromwell  organization. 

At  a  census  taken  privately  in  1932,  the  following  statistics 
were  made  known:  Of  1034  Protestants  interviewed,  15  were 
Seventh  Day  Adventists;  7  Baptists,  669  Congregationalists,  66 
Episcopalians,  4  Christian  Scientists,  19  Lutheran,  156  Meth- 
odists, 6  Church  of  the  Nazarenes,  2  Unitarians,  1  Pentecostal, 
1  Seventh  Day  Baptist,  no  preference,  88.  There  were  750 
members  of  the  Rocky  Hill  Parish  of  St.  James,  Roman  Catho- 
lic, according  to  Rev.  James  E.  Derwin,  pastor.  Of  the  40  Jews 
in  town,  25  met  regularly  for  services. 

Other  denominations  have  organized  in  Rocky  Hill  but  have 
never  had  sufficient  support  to  carry  on.  Among  these  were  the 
Baptists,  in  18 15;  the  Universalists,  about  1820;  the  Episco- 
palians, in  1873;  and  in  later  years  the  Jews. 

THE  SCHOOLS 

At  a  Town  Meeting  in  1694  it  was  voted  that  "if  the  inhabi- 
tants south  of  the  lane  by  Sam  Dix's  house  (Rocky  Hill)  should 
procure  a  teacher  for  themselves,  they  would  be  exempt  from 
paying  school  rates  in  Wethersfield".  This  exemption  was  granted 
on  December  25,  1699  and  classes  were  held  during  the  winter 
in  private  homes.  The  first  school  building  was  erected  in  "ye 
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middle  way",  the  middle  of  the  highway,  in  the  winter  of  17 12 
in  the  north  end  of  the  town.  This  structure  became  inadequate 
and  as  a  controversy  started  over  the  location  of  the  new  school, 
two  were  planned,  one  in  the  north  end  of  the  town  and  one 
by  the  Cemetery,  accommodating  seventy-seven  pupils.  In  1726 
the  parish  took  over  the  schools  and  chose  the  first  school  com- 
mittee. The  south  building,  in  1728,  was  moved  northward  near 
the  Center  and  the  north  building  was  constructed.  School  began 
in  West  Rocky  Hill  in  1735.  Schools  of  that  day  were  about 
24  feel:  long  and  16  feet  wide,  of  frame  construction,  contain- 
ing nothing  but  the  crudest  sort  of  equipment.  Benches  and  wood 
stoves  were  the  only  conveniences  and  the  one  room  was  poorly 
lighted  by  one  or  two  small  windows.  Classes  were  held  for 
about  three  months  in  the  winter,  when  only  the  rudiments  of 
education  might  be  taught.  Instruction  in  foreign  languages, 
navigation  and  practical  arts  of  the  day  were  learned  first-hand. 

Before  the  year  1773,  three  new  schools  had  been  built, 
one  at  the  base  of  the  hill  south  of  the  Cemetery,  one  in  the 
west  district  on  the  crest  of  the  little  hill,  west  of  the  present 
school,  and  the  third  in  the  north  section.  A  central  school  was 
established  in  1779  and  another  school  built,  there  now  being 
four  schools  in  the  parish,  all  previous  ones  having  been  sold 
or  destroyed.  All  had  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

About  the  year  1800  the  Central  School  started  a  travel 
t6ur.  Being  sold  for  a  dwelling  house,  it  was  moved  to  the  Land- 
ing. In  1 87 1  it  was  in  the  way  of  the  Central  Valley  Railroad 
and  was  moved  to  the  site  of  the  old  South  School  near  the 
Cemetery.  The  custom  of  moving  buildings,  rather  than  build- 
ing new  ones,  confuses  modern  historians  as  to  whether  there 
were  one  or  two  schools  in  the  south  district.  It  is  quite  certain 
there  was  only  one :  the  original  South  School  having  been  moved 
to  the  Center  and  the  Center  School  of  later  construction  moved 
to  the  site  of  the  original  South  building,  not  as  a  school  but 
as  a  dwelling  house. 

To  replace  the  Center  School  a  new,  two  story  brick  build- 
ing was  built  in  1803,  in  which  classes  have  been  held  for  one 
hundred  thirty-one  years.  The  second  story  of  this  building  was 
one  room,  arched  overhead  and  had  a  large  fireplace  at  both 
ends.  It  was  used  for  a  great  many  years  as  an  academy  and 
was  known  as  Academy  Hall  where  the  higher  branches  of  school 
education,  including  higher  mathematics  and  navigation,  were 
taught.  The  building  was  burned  out  on  December  31,  1839. 
The  walls,  built  of  brick,  were  left  standing  and  the  inside  was 
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rebuilt  the  following  season,  and  although  the  second  story  was 
unfinished  it  was  leased  perpetually  to  the  Rocky  Hill  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Society,  provided  the  society  "do  off  the  upper  rooms"  and 
keep  in  repair  everything  above  the  floor  of  the  room.  Sub- 
leased to  various  organizations,  these  upper  rooms  were  the 
gathering  place  from  which  sprang  a  library,  fraternal  organi- 
zations and  private  schools.  The  building  now  stands  on  its 
original  site,  the  front  doors  blocked  up  and  replaced  by  new, 
wide  entries  built  after  the  fire  in  192 1. 

In  September,  19 14,  a  new  two-room  school  building  was 
opened  in  the  west  district  on  the  corner  of  Elm  Street  and  Weth- 
ersfield  Avenue.  Gray-shingled  and  low  roofed,  the  building  was 
lighted  by  oil  lamps  when  necessary  and  a  wheezy,  old  harmonium 
furnished  music  for  the  evening  parties  of  the  West  Rocky  Hill 
people.  School  was  uncertain  during  snowy  weather  for  the  snow 
drifted  six  feet  deep  in  the  low  road  on  Elm  Street,  where  the 
Rose  Hill  Cemetery  now  is,  and  the  sleigh  that  took  out  the 
two  teachers  from  their  boarding  place  in  the  Center  sometimes 
could  not  get  through  until  the  roads  were  cleared.  An  addition 
of  two  rooms  was  made  to  the  West  School  in  1926  and  elec- 
tricity was  installed.  The  same  year  the  new,  two-room  South 
building  was  opened,  being  a  brick  structure  with  modern  equip- 
ment. 

In  19 1 6,  a  brick  building  was  erected  at  the  Center  near 
the  old  one,  but  as  it  contained  but  four  rooms  it  could  not  ac- 
commodate the  pupils  and  the  old  academy  building  continued 
to  be  used.  In  1904  the  schools  of  Rocky  Hill  came  under  State 
supervision. 

MARITIME    AND    COMMERCIAL 

Rocky  Hill  was  a  place  of  great  commercial  prosperity  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth. 
While  shipbuilding  started  at  Wethersfield  Cove,  and  landing 
places  and  warehouses  had  been  erected  there,  Wethersfield  early 
appreciated  Rocky  Hill's  natural  advantages  and  in  1672,  while 
Rocky  Hill  was  little  more  than  a  wilderness,  reserved  five  acres 
of  land  at  the  riverside  for  a  public  landing,  stipulating  that  it 
might  also  be  used  for  a  ship  yard.  About  1700,  the  changing 
course  of  the  river  rendered  Wethersfield  Cove  practically  use- 
less for  river  traffic  and  Rocky  Hill,  which  up  to  this  time  had 
not  figured  in  the  traffic  of  the  Great  River,  became  the  chief 
river  port  for  foreign  vessels. 
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There  is  no  record  of  the  date  the  first  ship  was  built  here 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  some  shipbuilding  as  early  as 
1700.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  the  land  from  Hog 
Brook  past  the  ferry  landing  to  the  present  site  of  the  Con- 
necticut foundry  and  south  to  the  Belamose  plant  was  a  scene 
of  bustling  activity.  At  one  time  there  were  nine  ships  on  the 
stocks  and  as  many  hotels  and  saloons  did  a  flourishing  business. 

Many  of  the  vessels  that  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
were  either  built  in  Rocky  Hill  or  owned  by  men  residing  here. 
In  July,  1775,  a  committee  of  the  Council  of  Safety  of  Con- 
necticut was  sent  out  to  look  up  vessels  suitable  for  conversion 
into  war  vessels.  They  chose  the  "Minerva",  a  brigantine  of 
108  tons  owned  by  Captain  William  Griswold  of  Rocky  Hill 
and  built  by  him  here.  She  was  fitted  out  in  part  at  Rocky  Hill, 
and  as  a  war  vessel  rendered  valuable  service.  She  carried  16 
guns  and  a  crew  of  100  men.  The  "Jason",  a  brig  of  10  tons  and 
25  men,  was  also  built  and  owned  at  Rocky  Hill.  Silas  Deane 
of  Wethersfield  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  and 
was  appointed  the  head  of  the  first  Naval  Committee  by  the 
Congress  in  October,  1775,  before  there  was  any  Navy  Depart- 
ment. His  brother,  Barnabas,  was  granted  permission  by  this 
Congress  to  fit  out  a  privateer.  This  ship,  built  in  1776,  seems 
to  have  been  the  "Revenge",  carrying  a  battery  of  8  guns  and 
64  men,  and,  according  to  Emmon's  History  of  the  United 
States,  was  destroyed  by  the  British  in  the  expedition  to  Penob- 
scot in  1779.  She  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  Rocky  Hill 
yards. 

Rocky  Hill  men,  in  common  with  many  men  of  the  sea-bor- 
dering New  England  states,  took  to  sea-faring  life.  Agriculture 
did  not  absorb  the  energies  of  an  increasing  population  and  man- 
ufacturing in  the  states  did  not  develop  to  any  considerable  extent 
until  after  the  War  of  18 12.  The  sea  offered  the  only  outlet 
to  young  men,  and  the  maritime  importance  of  the  community 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
-century  forty  percent  of  the  male  inhabitants  were  engaged  in 
seafaring  service  and  ventures.  Good  sea-captains  and  able-bodied 
seamen  had  their  homes  here.  It  is  a  tradition  that  from  this 
small  place,  twenty-two  men  were  counted  as  lost  at  sea  in  one 
year. 

From  this  historical  little  town,  tucked  in  the  Connecticut 
hills  on  the  bank  of  the  Great  River,  these  men  carried  the  name 
and  products  of  their  village  to  the  far  corners  of  the  globe. 
During  the  century  at  least  one  hundred  ships  sailed  down  the 
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river  from  here  to  take  their  place  in  world  commerce.  Cargoes 
of  farm  produce  from  Stepney  and  Wethersfield — onions,  cattle, 
swine,  bricks,  shingles,  grain  and  manufactured  articles — were 
carried  to  the  West  Indies,  St.  Kitts  and  South  America,  and 
returned  with  their  exchange  of  sugar,  rum  and  molasses.  There 
was  probably  also  a  clandestine  trade  in  slaves.  Vessels  left 
New  England  for  Lisbon  or  the  Canary  Islands  and  ua  market"; 
the  "market"  was  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  the  return  cargo 
of  blacks  for  West  India  ports  or  the  southern  ports  of  the  Col- 
onies. At  that  period,  Connecticut  gave  legal  sanction  to  slavery 
and  recognized  the  rights  of  slave  owners.  When  the  present 
church  in  Rocky  Hill  was  built  there  were  so  many  slaves  owned 
by  prominent  families  that  a  slave  gallery  was  provided.  While 
it  is  not  definitely  certain  that  slave  trading  was  carried  on  from 
the  wharves  of  Rocky  Hill,  it  seems  improbable  that  the  men 
here  were  less  enterprising  than  their  fellow  New  Englanders 
or  less  reluctant  to  make  an  extra  honest  dollar. 

All  the  industries  necessary  for  foreign  commerce  were  car- 
ried on  here — shipbuilding,  farming,  sail-making,  rope  manufac- 
ture, smithies,  cooperages,  saw  mills,  fulling  and  carding  mills, 
button  mill,  brick  manufacture,  tanneries,  shoemaking,  wagon 
making,  distilleries,  broom  making,  grist  mills,  hardware  manu- 
facture— all  these  making  the  town  a  scene  of  diversified  indus- 
try. Many  an  ox-cart  creaked  down  to  the  Landing  piled  high 
with  onions,  for  onion  raising  was  the  source  of  wealth  for  many 
families. 

Shipbuilding  began  to  decline  about  1820.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  five  acres  of  land  at  the  ferry  landing  which  had  been 
reserved  to  the  town  in  1672,  few  people  owned  the  land  on 
which  they  erected  their  buildings.  Nearly  all  the  land  at  the 
river  front  had  for  more  than  a  century  been  in  the  possession 
of  a  family  which  had  never  sold  a  parcel.  Builders  had  become 
wary  of  investments  on  leased  land  and  the  refusal  of  this  fam- 
ily to  part  with  any  of  its  holdings  was  considered  the  reason 
why  the  possible  future  growth  of  the  water  side  vanished 
forever. 

OLD  HOUSES 

Present  day  Rocky  Hill  shows  but  little  of  the  activity  that 
once  reigned  in  ancient  Stepney.  Some  of  the  old  New  England 
houses  stand  as  reminders  of  the  proud  past.  Among  them  is 
the  first  dwelling  house  built  in   Rocky  Hill.   Now  owned  by 
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Martin  E.  Whalen  on  North  Main  Street,  this  house,  built  by 
Philip  Goffe — the  first  town  crier  of  Wethersfield — in  or  before 
1655,  is  to-day  substantially  the  same  as  the  day  it  was  built; 
the  settle  is  still  in  the  kitchen  fireplace;  the  wide  boards  in 
floors,  walls  and  ceilings  appear  none  the  worse  for  279  years 
wear,  and  the  simple  carving  on  the  front  room  mantle  is  the 
only  decorative  note  of  the  interior.  The  property  has  been  in 
the  Whalen  family  for  about  the  past  seventy  years. 

There  follows  a  list  of  old  houses  in  Rocky  Hill,  built 
before  1800,  the  erection  dates  and  names  of  which  have  been 
proven  approximately  correct: 


Name  of  House 

Location 

Built  For 

Date 

Owned  By 

[n  or  before 

Philip  Goffe  House 

Main  St. 

Philip  Goffe 

1655 

Martin  E.  Whalen 

Talcott  Arnold  House 

147  Main  St. 

? 

1764 

Chs.  F.  Gallager 

Danforth  House 

225  Main  St. 

Thos.  Danforth,  Sr. 

1783 

Mrs.  Marcus  H.  Hills 

Elijah  Robbins  House 

110  Main  St. 

Elijah  Robbins 

1790 

Frank  H.  Robbins 

Merriam  Williams  House 

25  Elm  St. 

Eliel  Williams 

1779 

Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Beaumont 

Calvin  Chapin  House 

28  Elm  St. 

Rev.  John  Lewis 

1783 

Ernest  C  Lowell 

Capt.  Deming  House 

River  Road 

Asa  Deming 

1785 

W.  D.  Honiss 

Robbins  House 

69  Main  St. 

John  Robbins 

1767 

G.  F.  Matteson 

Shipman  Tavern 

Moved 

Simeon  Williams 

1770 

Reeve  Schley 

Hall  House 

199  Main  St. 

Capt.  Roger  Riley 

1771 

L.  W.  Button 

Valley  Hotel 

280  Main  St. 

Capt.  John  Goodrich 

? 

C  E.  Holmes 

James  Robbins  House 

Cor.  Elm  & 
Main  Sts. 

James  Robbins 

1770? 

W.  R.  Griswold 

Griswold  House 

Parsonage  St. 

Robbins 

1787 

Wm.  F.  Griswold 

Tryon  House 

Parsonage  St. 

Robbins 

1790? 

Wm.  F.  Griswold 

Grimes  House 

Pratt  St. 

William  Bradford 

1784 

Mrs.  Lillian  Grimes 

Long  House 

Pratt  St. 

Oliver  Pomeroy 

1754 

Mathew  Caf  osiak 

Hosmer  House 

Pratt  St. 

Capt.  Jacob  Williams 

1770 

Mrs.  D.  W.  McNamara 

The  people  of  the  parish  lived  a  very  simple  life  during 
the  first  150  years.  Their  dwellings  were  of  sturdy  construc- 
tion but  they  were  not  lavishly  furnished.  There  were  no  carpets 
— sand  was  sprinkled  on  the  floors ;  the  common  table-ware  was 
pewter  or  tin;  stoves  were  not  known  until  long  after  1800  and 
the  long  "settle",  with  its  high  back  to  keep  off  the  draft  of 
air  from  the  windows,  was  moved  around  to  the  big  fireplace — 
seldom  less  than  six  feet  wide,  and  often  eight — and  on  this 
the  family  made  itself  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  the  long 
winter  evenings.  The  sleeping  rooms  were  unplastered  and  un- 
heated.  Rubber  shoes  and  boots  were  unknown  and  in  warm 
weather  all  children  and  most  adults  went  barefooted.  Young 
women  had  shoes  and  stockings  for  Sunday  wear  but  they  car- 
ried them  to  and  from  the  meeting  house  if  they  walked;  when 
they  arrived  at  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  meeting  house 
they  would  wash  their  feet  and  don  their  footwear.  The  fol- 
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lowing  excerpt  from  a  will  in  the  Stillman  family  of  Wethers- 
field,  Stepney  and  Westerly,  R.  I.,  illustrates  how  highly  at 
that  time  the  value  of  scant  possessions  was  regarded: 

"And  also,  I  give  my  beloved  wife,  Deborah,  a  cow,  and  I 
do  hereby  order  my  son,  Benjamin,  to  keep  a  cow  for  her  both 
winter  and  summer,  so  long  as  she  shall  remain  a  widow;  and 
I  also  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  wife,  Deborah,  the  west 
room  of  my  dwelling  house  and  equal  privileges  with  my  son, 
Benjamin,  in  my  milk  room  and  cellar  during  her  widowhood." 

INNS 

The  most  important  hostelry  in  the  parish  of  Stepney  over 
a  long  period  of  years  was  the  Shipman  or  Hunter's  Tavern. 
For  the  forty  years  before  Rocky  Hill  was  separated  from 
Wethersfield,  this  section  of  the  mother  town  was  called  "Ship- 
man's  Hill",  from  the  inn  at  its  foot  kept  by  "Uncle"  Sam 
Shipman. 

In  its  demolition  for  re-erection  by  its  present  owner,  Reeve 
Schley  of  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey,  more  interesting  facts  about 
it  were  found  than  had  generally  been  known.  Written  on  a 
ship's  timber,  incorporated  in  the  construction  of  the  building, 
were  the  specifications  and  dimensions  of  the  material  that  went 
into  it.  From  its  glorious  opening  in  1780,  it  ended  as  a  deserted 
gas  station  in  1931,  and  was  removed  piece  by  piece  to  its  new 
location.  The  original  section  contained  the  narrow  stair-case, 
rising  against  the  huge  chimney,  and  was  built  by  Captain  Wait 
Robbins  in  1770.  Later  the  ballroom  with  spring-board  dance 
floor  was  added,  with  a  large  Palladian  window  on  the  street 
side.  Samuel  Shipman  owned  the  tavern  for  38  years  and  closed 
its  history  by  his  death  in  1875.  The  nine-pin  alley,  the  "Rocky 
Hill  Bar"  in  the  basement,  the  spring-board  dance  floor  and 
the  shad  dinners  served  by  Mrs.  Shipman  were  its  outstanding 
features. 

Competing  with  the  Shipman  Tavern  in  historical  value  is 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  Inn,  now  the  home  of  G.  F.  Matteson, 
No.  69  North  Main  Street.  This,  the  best  preserved  tavern  in 
Connecticut,  had  a  regal  origin:  King  George  II  granted  2000 
acres  of  land  to  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  in  turn 
sold  this  parcel  to  John  Robbins,  Esquire,  famous  sea  captain. 
An  esquire  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  most  important  man 
of  the  community,  and  Esquire  John  was  the  sage  of  the  town. 
The  building  now  standing  on  this  plot  holds  the  distinction  of 
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being  the  first  in  Connecticut  to  be  built  of  native  brick,  and 
was  erected  in  1767.  Three  stories  and  an  attic  in  height,  the 
structure  has  a  fireplace  in  each  of  its  original  rooms.  Fifty 
panes  of  glass  went  into  the  making  of  the  front  middle  window, 
and  a  single  panel,  five  feet  high  and  six  feet  long,  over  a  fire- 
place is  one  of  the  largest  in  existence.  Until  within  the  last 
decade,  the  well-sweep  stood  to  the  right  of  the  house.  The 
simplicity  of  design  and  the  original  features  have  been  retained, 
even  though  an  additional  apartment  has  been  added. 

The  Valley  Hotel,  now  the  residence  of  C.  E.  Holmes  at 
No.  280  South  Main  Street,  is  another  of  the  many  hostelries 
that  have  served  Rocky  Hill.  Others  have  burned,  been  demol- 
ished, or  have  been  "modernized"  beyond  recognition.  The 
names  of  the  Long  Tavern,  Aunt  Betsy's  Kitchen,  Granny  Gris- 
wold's  Place,  Ryer's  Hotel,  Rocky  Hill  Hotel  and  the  Taylor 
house  were  frequently  mentioned  in  old  letters,  and  a  long  list 
of  smaller  houses  less  frequently. 

DR.  CHAPIN 

The  most  eminent  man  in  Rocky  Hill's  early  history  was 
Rev.  Calvin  Chapin,  D.  D.,  who,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  was 
the  minister  of  the  Rocky  Hill  Congregational  Church.  He  was 
born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  July  22,  1763,  and  served  in  the 
army  of  the  Revolution  as  a  fifer  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  In 
1^84,  he  entered  Yale,  opening  a  school  in  Hartford  upon  his 
graduation  and  teaching  while  he  studied  for  the  ministry.  He 
became  a  tutor  at  Yale  College  in  the  autumn  of  1791  and  con- 
tinued there  until  March,  1794,  when  he  resigned  to  take  the 
pastorate  in  Rocky  Hill.  On  April  30,  1794,  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Stepney  Parish  of  Wethersfield,  now  the  Rocky 
Hill  Congregational  Church,  from  which  he  received  for  many 
years  an  annual  salary  of  $333.33  1/3.  He  soon  made  a  name 
for  himself  among  the  ministers  of  the  state  and  his  influence 
extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  church  and  community.  In 
1805  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
Connecticut,  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Connecticut  Bible 
Society  in  1809,  and  in  18 10  was  "one  of  the  five  eminent  men 
who  organized  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions",  which  has  since  grown  to  world-wide  importance. 
He  was  elected  its  first  recording-secretary,  holding  the  office 
for  thirty-two  years.  In  18 16  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  Union  College,  and  in  1820  was  elected  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Corporation  at  Yale,  in  which  capacity  he  continued 
for  twenty-six  years. 

In  1 8 12,  Dr.  Chapin  first  advocated  the  principle  of  temper- 
ance. It  was  at  a  time  when  the  advocates  of  the  cause  were 
few  and  temperance  promoters'  views  were  regarded  as  "chi- 
merical, Utopian  and  impracticable".  Up  to  that  year  he  had 
kept  his  own  sideboard  well  supplied  with  liquors,  as  was  the 
custom  in  those  days,  but  from  that  time  on  he  abolished  them 
in  his  personal  and  family  use.  His  barrels  of  cider  were  rolled 
out  of  his  cellar  and  spilled  on  the  ground.  His  views,  entirely 
revolutionary  for  the  trading  town  of  Rocky  Hill,  many  of 
whose  citizens  were  directly  connected  with  the  importation  of 
rum,  came  as  a  shock.  Articles  written  by  Dr.  Chapin  appeared 
in  the  "Christian  Observer",  in  which  he  upheld  the  doctrine  of 
total  abstinence,  and  several  books  and  pamphlets  appeared  in 
dicussion  of  the  subject. 

In  1843  he  induced  his  congregation  to  exclude  wine  from 
the  communion  table  and  substitute  water.  This  innovation  did 
not  prove  altogether  popular.  Sixteen  Congregational  ministers 
made  haste  to  condemn  it.  The  discontent  spread  and  made  so 
much  trouble  for  the  church  that  in  1846  a  compromise  was 
effected  on  the  use  of  a  newly  manufactured  upure  fruit  of  the 
Vine,  unadulterated  and  pure".  This  appears  to  have  been  fer- 
mented wine  for  in  1887  another  vote  limits  the  church  to  the 
use  of  unfermented  wine.  One  is  led  to  speculate  on  the  nature 
of  the  beverage  in  use  before  the  Great  Compromise  of  1846. 

For  several  years  prior  to  this,  his  people  used  to  turn  out 
in  the  Spring  and  give  the  good  Doctor  a  "spell"  in  cutting  his 
firewood.  He  had  on  these  occasions  brought  out  pails  of  cider 
and  baskets  of.  apples  and  the  merriment  of  the  parties  attracted 
fifty  to  seventy-five  men  of  the  parish.  But  when  the  cider  stopped, 
the  older  people  began  to  lose  interest  in  the  Doctor's  woodpile. 

He  retired  in  November,  1847,  eight-four  years  old,  and 
died  on  March  16,  1851,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  in  his  home 
on  the  corner  of  Elm  Street  and  Chapin  Avenue.  The  giant 
elms  lining  Elm  Street  were  planted  by  his  hand  and  from  his 
farm  was  chosen  the  site  of  the  new  parsonage  on  Chapin  Ave- 
nue, built  in  1908. 

Adams'  History  of  Wethersfield  records  that  Dr.  Chapin 
refused  the  presidency  of  Yale  College  upon  the  death  of  Tim- 
othy Dwight.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Chapin  was  selected  to  preach 
the  funeral  service  of  President  Dwight  indicates  that  he  held 
an  important  place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  friends  of  the  col- 
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lege.  Mrs.  Dwight  was  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Dr.  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  Mrs.  Chapin  was  the  daughter  of  the  younger  Dr. 
Jonathan  Edwards.  Family  connection  and  official  prominence  in 
the  Yale  Corporation  were  no  doubt  factors  in  this  selection. 
However,  there  is  nothing  in  the  correspondence  between  Dr. 
Chapin  and  the  officers  of  the  Corporation  that  refers  to  the 
question.  Whatever  the  facts  may  be,  Dr.  Chapin  was  a  warm, 
devoted  friend  both  of  Yale  and  President  Day,  who  succeeded 
Timothy  Dwight  as  president  of  the  college.  The  correspondence 
between  the  two  continued  until  Dr.  Chapin's  death.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  as  an  old  man  of  eighty-seven  years,  Dr. 
Chapin  in  a  letter  to  President  Day  refers  to  his  having  served 
as  a  fifer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army:  uAs  to  things  of  this  life, 
C  (Calvin)  now  seems  to  himself  favored  with  quite  enough — 
even  the  fullness  of  that  Liberty,  for  which  towards  ioo  years 
ago,  he  whistled  under  Washington — the  man  not  yet  quite 
forgotten  in  our  republic  and  world". 

There  was  less  difference  in  Dr.  Chapin's  time  between  par- 
ishes as  regards  salary  and  the  prestige  of  a  city  pulpit  over 
that  of  a  country  church.  The  man  of  brains  and  enterprise  was 
quite  as  likely  to  be  found  in  the  small  place  as  in  the  large  one, 
and  Dr.  Chapin  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  this.  He  owned 
his  own  house  and  farm.  He  lived  in  a  thriving  river  port  town, 
both  he  and  his  wife,  no  doubt,  in  better  than  ordinary  circum- 
stances and  with  a  great  many  important  outside  interests.  These 
considerations  contributed  toward  keeping  him  in  Rocky  Hill 
for  fifty-seven  years. 

THOMAS  DANFORTH 

The  most  important  business  man  of  Stepney  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  was  Thomas  Danforth.  Col- 
lectors of  antiques,  more  especially  connoisseurs  of  pewter-ware, 
will  recognize  the  name  of  this  man  who,  with  a  type  of  chain- 
store  system,  brought  his  wares  before  people  of  Rocky 
Hill,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta  and  Savannah.  He  came  to  Stepney 
from  Middletown  in  1778  and  had  a  store  near  the  church.  He 
built  the  house  at  225  Main  Street,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Marcus 
H.  Hills,  in  1783.  He  continued  to  trade  here  until  18 18,  and 
passed  on  his  business  to  his  son,  Thomas,  Jr.,  when  he  died 
in  1840,  aged  eighty-four  years.  His  old  accounts  show  that  he 
dealt  in  almost  every  article  of  hardware  then  known,  besides 
most  kinds  of  goods  and  wares  usually  found  in  country  stores. 
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He  also  manufactured  all  sorts  of  tin,  britannia,  pewter  and 
japanned  goods,  as  well  as  those  of  copper,  brass  and  lead.  Ped- 
dlers from  Stepney  covered  a  retail  trade  in  Wethersfield,  New- 
ington,  Berlin,  New  Britain,  Farmington,  Glastonbury,  Marl- 
borough, Colchester  and  other  towns.  Spending  his  winters  in 
Philadelphia,  he  opened  a  pewtering  and  japanning  shop  there, 
and  later  opened  stores  in  Atlanta  and  Savannah. 

THE  RAILROAD 

The  project  of  a  railroad  from  Hartford  to  Saybrook  was 
a  topic  of  general  discussion  around  the  pot-bellied  stoves  at 
the  Landing  for  many  years  before  it  was  built.  A  preliminary 
survey  was  made  in  1854  or  1855,  and  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
was  held  in  Academy  Hall  to  hear  the  engineers'  report  and 
discuss  it.  The  project  was  revived  in  1870  and  the  Central 
Valley  Railroad  became  a  reality,  being  completed  in  August, 
1 87 1.  New  residents  came  to  town,  new  houses  were  built  and 
there  was  a  prosperous  outlook.  Within  two  years  the  pros- 
perity vanished  and  the  promoters  of  the  project  were  bank- 
rupt. The  river  towns  bonded  themselves  to  subscribe  to  the 
stock  of  the  railroad,  Rocky  Hill's  subscription  being  $21,000. 
With  a  sigh  of  relief  the  town  made  the  last  payment  on  this 
unprofitable  venture  in  1934. 

INDUSTRIES 

There  has  always  been  some  kind  of  industry  carried  on 
in  Rocky  Hill,  varying  from  the  shipping  of  buffing-sand  found 
in  Dividend  to  the  manufacture  of  hardware  by  the  Pierce  Hard- 
ware Company  at  the  foot  of  Glastonbury  Ave.  The  hardware 
company  failed,  and  in  1884  Hart  &  Company  foundry  manu- 
factured cast-iron  goods.  The  Connecticut  Foundry  Company, 
organized  in  19 18,  replaced  buildings  that  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  in  April,  19 19,  began  to  manufacture  a  host  of  iron 
articles,  with  some  foreign  trade,  making  castings  in  large  vol- 
ume for  typewriters  and  oil  burners  and  employing  about  200 
people. 

In  the  year  1925  the  Belamose,  manufacturers  of  rayon 
yarns,  artificial  horsehair,  straw,  etc.,  and  the  largest  industry 
ever  in  town,  located  its  plant  in  Dividend.  The  town  of  Weth- 
ersfield in  the  old  days,  in  granting  concessions  of  land  for  pub- 
lic use,  reserved  a  strip  of  land  from  Cole's  Hill  on  the  east 
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side  of  the  cemetery  to  the  Bulkeley  "corne  mill".  This  reserva- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  for  a  roadway,  was 
divided  among  the  adjoining  property  owners — hence  the  name 
"Dividend".  In  1932  the  mills  had  a  valuation  of  $751,000  and 
employed  600,  working  day  and  night.  So  important  has  the 
mill  become  to  Rocky  Hill  that  the  name  of  Dividend,  formerly 
applied  to  that  section  of  town,  is  now  Belamose  in  the  "lingua 
rustica"  of  Rocky  Hill. 

Other-  industries  located  at  Rocky  Hill  are  the  Barrett  Com- 
pany, Connecticut  Quarries  Company,  Hygrade  Oil  Company 
and  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Corporation. 

Following  a  study  of  the  number  of  insane  in  Connecticut 
through  the  ministers  and  doctors  who  came  in  daily  contact 
with  the  cases,  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society  in  18 15  began 
to  organize  a  state  hospital  for  mentally  disabled  patients,  the 
second  of  its  kind  in  America.  In  191 5  they  acquired  the  300- 
acre  woodland  tract  on  West  Street  for  use  as  a  supply  farm 
for  the  Hartford  Retreat,  intending  in  1930  to  move  the  Retreat 
to  Rocky  Hill.  However,  Dr.  W.  N.  Thompson,  head  of  the 
Retreat,  died  before  the  movement  could  be  carried  out,  and 
the  property  was  sold  in  January,  1932,  to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut for  a  Veterans'  Home.  Here,  with  five  buildings,  is 
the  nucleus  of  an  institution  yet  to  grow. 

Through  the  efforts  of  George  Brinton  Chandler,  repre- 
sentative from  Rocky  Hill,  the  trolley  line  from  Hartford  was 
extended  to  Rocky  Hill  in  December,  1908,  and  in  its  wake 
followed  the  advantages  of  electricity,  also  installed  throughout 
the  town  in  1908.  As  there  is  no  gas  supply  to  the  town,  there 
were  in  1932  more  electric  ranges  per  capita  in  Rocky  Hill 
than  in  any  other  town  or  city  in  the  State,  according  to  the 
Hartford  Electric  Light  Company. 

The  Rocky  Hill  Incorporated  District  was  formed  in  1931 
to  furnish  Rocky  Hill  with  a  water  supply.  The  system  was 
built  within  the  year  under  the  supervision  of  the  Metropolitan 
-District  of  Hartford  County,  which  furnishes  the  water  and 
supervises  the  maintenance  of  the  system. 

THE  ROADS 

The  dusty  trails  that  led  to  Stepney  have  changed  their 
course  little  since  they  were  first  laid  out  to  this  date.  Roads 
were  laid  from  four  to  sixteen  rods  wide,  but  very  few  were 
narrower  than  eight  rods.  The  road  was  public  property;  it 
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was  used  as  the  common  in  which  all  public  buildings  were 
built  and  as  a  common  pasture  for  everyone's  use.  Travel  over  it 
was  only  one  of  its  purposes,  as  the  traditional  story  of  Dr. 
Hosford,  the  first  Rocky  Hill  physician  tells  us.  The  doctor 
was  called  up  one  bitterly  cold  night,  and  on  going  to  the  door 
was  told  by  a  man  just  disappearing  around  the  corner  of  the 
house  that  the  caller  had  "found  a  meeting-house  astray  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  and  had  stopped  his  team  to  notify  the  doc- 
tor so  that  the  building  might  be  arrested". 

The  Turnpike,  now  Main  Street,  was  the  main  artery  through 
Stepney,  and  at  the  south  end  of  Rocky  Hill  the  toll-house 
still  stands  where  tolls  were  collected  from  travellers.  General 
Washington  himself  rode  up  this  highway  on  his  fourth  New 
England  trip.  He  passed  through  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
town  several  times  on  the  "middle  road",  the  Boston  Post  Road 
that  led  from  Hartford  to  Berlin. 

To  avoid  the  toll-house,  regular  travellers  would  use  the 
"Shunpike",  now  Cromwell  Avenue,  going  out  the  road  that 
led  from  the  Landing  westward  (Elm  Street)  to  the  Shunpike, 
and  then  back  to  the  Turnpike  in  what  is  now  Cromwell.  Pratt 
Street  led  from  the  Landing  to  the  Dividend  Bar-road;  River- 
view  Road  was  Prospect  Street,  Washington  Street  was  New 
Street;  and  Parsonage  Street  led  from  the  Turnpike  through 
the  parsonage  lands.  During  the  last  few  years  radical  changes 
have  come  over  all  of  these  roads:  in  1930  a  new  concrete  high- 
way running  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the  centre  cross- 
roads to  Hartford  was  built  by  the  State;  in  1932,  the  State 
Grange  advocated  the  passage  of  a  $3,000,000  "dirt  roads" 
bill,  by  which  every  town  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  receives 
an  equal  share  for  surfacing  dirt  roads.  Through  this  annual 
income  Riverview  Road,  Washington  Street,  Pratt  Street,  Ash- 
well  Avenue,  Garden  Street,  Parsonage  Street,  Bailey  Road, 
Bailey  Road  extension,  Maple  Street  and  Orchard  Street  have 
been  entirely  rebuilt  with  waterbound-macadam  surfacing. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  Rocky  Hill  Public  Library,  with  its  predecessors,  had 
covered  a  span  of  service  of  140  years  in  1932.  The  library 
building  on  Church  Street,  with  4000  books  and  an  annual 
circulation  of  approximately  10,000,  differs  greatly  from  the 
original  library  of   1794  with  87  volumes.   For  well  over  one 
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hundred  years  the  library  was  the  vehicle  for  social  groups  and 
around  which  they  formed,  one  after  another. 

Dr.  Calvin  Chapin  organized  the  first  social  group  to  have 
a  library  on  December  n,  1794,  four  of  the  sixty-eight  sub- 
scribers being  women.  The  first  payments,  as  subscriptions,  were 
nine  shillings  each,  at  that  time  $1.90;  later,  they  were  three 
shillings  a  year,  and  then  eighteen  pence  (25  cents).  Books  were 
comparatively  expensive  when  compared  with  the  price  of  farm 
produce — $1.50  represented  eight  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  first 
eighty-seven  books  were  equally  divided  among  theological 
works,  history,  travels,  poetry  and  fiction,  and  were  purchased 
in  New  Haven  of  Isaac  Beers,  Jr.,  on  January  7,  1795,  at  a 
cost  of  $89.  Since  there  was  no  mode  of  express,  an  item  of  9 
shillings,  1 1  pence,  appears  on  the  records  for  horse  hire.  A 
bookcase,  bought  at  a  cost  of  2  pounds,  1 1  shillings,  is  still 
in  existence. 

On  January  5,  1795,  the  Social  Library  had  a  competitor, 
the  Free  Library,  and  the  seventy-seven  members  of  this  new 
organization  carried  on  the  traditional  party  animosity  with 
the  Social  Library.  It  is  said  that  one  library  was  entirely  com- 
posed of  Federals  and  the  other  of  Republicans.  However,  on 
March  9,  1820,  the  old  differences  had  apparently  died  out,  and 
the  two  associations  came  together  "on  the  noble  principle  of 
generosity". 

From  then  until  1838  the  library  was  located  in  Wait  Wil- 
liams' store  at  the  Landing,  and  each  succeeding  storekeeper 
became  librarian  until  the  library  died  out  in  1847.  In  June, 
1&55,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lockwood,  Dr.  Chapin's  successor,  revived 
the  association  and  the  books  of  the  old  library,  with  the  book- 
cases, were  at  once  turned  over  to  the  new  library.  In  1866  it 
was  removed  to  the  second  floor  of  the  old  center  schoolhouse. 

The  Rocky  Hill  Lyceum,  organized  on  January  2,  i860, 
accumulated  sixty  volumes,  which  were  turned  over  to  the  Rocky 
Hill  Library  Association  in  January,  1877.  This  new  associa- 
tion was  the  outgrowth  of  all  the  former  ones  and  met  in  the 
conference  room  of  the  school  until  it  was  able  to  build  the 
present  building.  The  new  library  was  dedicated  on  December 
8,  1899,  with  Mrs.  Adelaide  Wright  librarian  and  serving  as 
such  until  her  death  in  19 17.  Ten  years  ago  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation assigned  all  its  property  to  the  town,  which  renovated 
and  enlarged  the  building  and  maintains  a  library  which  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  any  of  the  towns  of  the  same  size  in  the  State. 
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SOCIAL    GROUPS  I 

Succeeding  the  knitting  society,  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Soci- 
ety of  the  Congregational  Church  is  the  second  oldest  social 
organization  in  the  town.  Also  organized  by  Dr.  Chapin,  this 
group,  known  as  the  "Elderly  Ladies'  Knitting  Society",  started 
in  1796,  and  existed  until  February  9,  1850,  when  the  Ladies' 
Benevolent  Society  was  formed  with  a  membership  of  fifty,  hav- 
ing for  its  purpose  "social  intercourse  and  collection  of  funds 
for  the  church  and  missionary  purposes".  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Churchill 
was  a  life-long  member  of  the  Society  and  its  president  for 
thirty-three  years  up  to  the  time  she  died  in  March,  1926. 

In  1890,  Rocky  Hill  Grange  No.  115  was  formed,  buying 
its  first  hall  from  the  declining  Order  of  United  American 
Mechanics.  This  hall,  located  beside  the  old  school  house  at  the 
centre,  built  in  1901,  was  destroyed  in  the  disastrous  fire  of 
192 1,  and  the  hall  on  Glastonbury  Avenue  was  built  shortly 
after.  Elm  trees  along  Main  Street,  between  the  centre  and 
Batchelder's  Corner  at  Riverview  Road,  were  planted  by  the 
Grange. 

On  June  10,  1930,  Campilio-Holmes  Post,  American  Legion, 
was  formed  and  was  given  the  use  of  the  old  south  school  on 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Forest  Streets,  which  was  converted  into 
a  hall  for  Legion  meetings.  The  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  post 
was  formed  on  October  19,   1931. 

Masonic  organizations  in  Rocky  Hill  have  a  history  already 
extending  over  a  period  of  141  years.  The  first  lodge  was 
granted  a  charter  on  May  18,  1793,  and  at  the  Long  Tavern 
at  the  Landing,  Columbia  Lodge  No.  25,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  elected 
Captain  Joseph  Nott  as  the  first  Master.  In  18 14  the  home  of 
the  lodge  was  transferred  to  South  Glastonbury.  Ashlar  Lodge 
was  instituted  here  in  1874,  but  owing  to  some  informalities 
in  its  working  was  deprived  of  its  charter  after  about  a  year's 
existence.  Stepney  Lodge  No.  133,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  the  third 
lodge  in  Rocky  Hill,  was  chartered  February  1,  1928,  and  in 
1934  was  holding  meetings  regularly  in  Grange  Hall  with  a 
membership  of  69.  Stepney  Chapter,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star, 
was  granted  its  charter  on  June  4,  1932. 

Due  to  the  limitation  of  space  only  the  historical  facts  of 
Rocky  Hill,  the  Third  Ecclesiastical  Society,  Lexington,  or  Step- 
ney, as  it  has  been  variously  called,  have  been  told,  omitting  the 
interesting  tales  of  pioneering  and  adventure  with  which  the 
town's  history  is  abundant.  There  are  on  record  many  exciting 
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dramas  of  the  sea,  of  which  the  one  of  the  sea-captain  who  was 
sold  into  bondage  to  Arabs,  fought  buccaneers  and  the  pirates 
of  Tripoli,  and  eventually  escaped  and  returned  to  Stepney, 
would  provide  more  thrills  and  excitement  than  most  fiction. 
There  is  record  of  a  boy,  14,  who  enlisted  from  Stepney  in  the 
Revolutionary  army  for  the  entire  war,  and  several  years  after 
his  honorable  discharge  was  denied  a  pension  because  the  regi- 
mental rolls  on  which  he  had  ben  transferred  to  General  Wash- 
ington's life  guards  had  been  lost,  rendering  him  technically  a 
deserter.  There  is  much  of  interest  and  knowledge  to  those  who 
seek  the  ancient  lore  of  Rocky  Hill. 
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Who  was  the  first  person  or  group  of  persons  to  venture 
away  from  the  Wethersfield  settlement  through  marsh  and 
woods,  to  gaze  westward  from  the  ridge  of  hills  now  known  as 
Cedar  Mountain? 

We  do  not  know,  but  it  could  not  have  been  long  after 
the  arrival  of  the  pioneers. 

What  could  then  be  seen?  A  pleasing,  undulating  valley  par- 
tially wooded,  with  a  thick  growth  of  oak  trees  within  a  mile 
of  the  western  base  of  the  mountain,  which  may  have  screened 
from  view  a  pond  from  which  emerged  a  brook  flowing  north- 
easterly, and  early  named  Pipers'  Brook.  Part  of  this  valley 
must  have  been  meadow  land,  as  the  region  was  sometimes 
referred  to  as  "Cow  Plain"  in  ancient  deeds  and  documents. 
The  beauty  of  the  valley  is  said  to  have  suggested  paradise  to 
some  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time. 

-There  is  a  tradition  that  the  wigwams  of  Indians  were 
thickly  sprinkled  about  the  pond  later  called  The  Mill  Pond, 
and  still  so  designated. 

These  Indians  seem  to  have  been  peaceably  inclined,  and  it 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  founders  of  Newington  as  well  as  to  the 
Indians  themselves,  that  there  is  no  record  of  serious  conten- 
tion between  them.  According  to  Mr.  Mathias  Spiess,  the  latest 
authority  on  the  subject,  they  belonged  to  the  Wangunk  tribe. 

The  actual  settlement  of  Newington  dates  from  about  1678, 
as  in  October  of  the  previous  year,  the  town  of  Wethersfield 
granted  liberty  to  Emanuel  Buck,  John  Riley,  Samuel  Board- 
man  and  Joseph  Riley  to  build  a  saw  mill,  "with  sufficient  pond- 
ing and  also  twenty  acres  of  land  to  each  of  them  forever  and 
to  be  about  Pipe-stave  Swamp;"  this  mill  was  to  be  up  and 
ready  for  business  by  the  end  of  1678.  Whether  it  was  com- 
pleted by  that  time  can  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  known  that 
John  Slead,  earlier  of  Farmington,  was  living  "at  the  Saw 
Mill  house"  in  June  1682. 
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Pipe  staves  were  rived  at  the  mill  from  the  oaks  growing 
in  abundance  near  the  pond,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
huge  casks  called  "pipes",  twice  the  capacity  of  a  hogshead. 

These  were  hauled  over  to  Wethersfield,  and  from  there 
shipped  in  bundles  to  the  West  Indies  in  return  for  molasses, 
sugar,  rum,  etc. 

The  first  settlers  of  Newington  are  supposed  to  have  been, 
in  addition  to  John  Slead,  Joseph  Andrus,  previously  a  soldier 
in  King  Philip's  War,  his  two  nephews,  Daniel  and  John,  all 
from  Farmington,  and  Samuel  Hunn  from  Wethersfield.  Samuel 
Hunn  located  at  the  North  End,  on  the  homestead  now  occu- 
pied by  Albert  D.  Whaples;  Joseph  Andrus  lived  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  tenement  house  of  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Shelton, 
on  Main  Street  at  the  Center,  while  Daniel  and  John  Andrus 
established  their  homes  in  the  south  part  of  the  new  settlement. 

Living  so  far  apart,  they  could  not  have  feared  the  Indians. 

Very  little  is  known  of  what  occurred  in  Newington  Valley 
during  the  thirty  years  following  the  building  of  the  saw  mill. 
There  was  a  slowly  growing  settlement,  and  the  scattered  fam- 
ilies found  it  no  easy  task  to  climb  the  steep  mountan  side,  and 
make  their  way  in  all  seasons  to  attend  service  in  the  Wethers- 
field meeting  house,  and  occasionally  to  bury  their  dead.  Yet 
they  endured  these  hardships  until  1710  when  the  town  granted 
them  liberty  to  worship  "amongst  themselves"  during  the  most 
trying  months — December,  January,  February  and  March. 

This  emergency  measure  was  of  short  duration  for  the  people 
persisted  in  petitioning  for  a  parish  of  their  own,  and  in  17 12, 
the  town  granted  their  petition.  An  act  incorporating  the  new 
parish  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  May  session, 

I7I3- 

The  parish  in  the   act  was  described  as   "Two  miles   and 

fifty  rods  in  width  from  Farmington  township  eastward,  bounded 

on  the  north  by  Hartford,  and  on  the  south  by  Middletown". 

Such  a  long,  narrow  parallelogram  of  a  parish  was  soon 
shorn  of  its  southern  part  which  included  Beckley  Quarter  now 
in  Berlin,  where  there  were  some  eight  families,  by  exchanging 
that  portion  for  Stanley  Quarter  which  belonged  to  the  parish 
of  Newington  from  October  171 5  to  May  1754,  and  is  now 
practically  the  eastern  part  of  New  Britain.  These  and  sub- 
sequent changes  eventually  left  the  parish  about  five  miles  long 
and  two  and  three-fourths  miles  wide. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  mention  some  of  Newington's  ancient 
roads.  They  are:  Main  Street,  south  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Goodale's 
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residence;  Cedar  Street  west  of  Main  Street  to  Maple  Hill  Ave- 
nue; Mill  Street  formerly  Back  Lane  on  which  the  saw  mill 
stood;  Willard  Avenue  to  Francis  Avenue;  Francis  Avenue  west 
of  Willard  Avenue;  Maple  Hill  Avenue,  originally  called  Ten 
Rod  Road;  the  east  section  of  the  street  running  west  from 
South  Main  Street  now  named  New  Britain  Avenue;  Church 
Street;  part,  of  the  road  extending  west  into  New  Britain,  now 
Kelsey  Street;  and  Deming  Avenue  leading  to  Beckley  Quarter. 

Main  Street  north  of  Mr.  Goodale's  ran  about  where  the 
trolley  tracks  are  now  and  then  made  an  abrupt  turn  east  to  the 
mountain  along  the  present  Ellsworth  Street,  and  thence  across 
the  mountain  to  Wethersfield.  There  was  an  old  road,  long 
since  forgotten,  which  ran  under  Cedar  Mountain  and  perhaps, 
joined  Deming  Avenue. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  parish,  a  cart  path  or  trail  con- 
necting Wethersfield  with  Farmington,  led  northwesterly  down 
Cedar  Mountain  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Balf 
Quarry,  continued  in  that  direction  over  Pipers'  Brook  approxi- 
mately north  of  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Apter,  and 
then  ran  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  north  of  Francis  Avenue, 
striking  into  the  land  south  of  the  home  of  Mrs.  George  P. 
Brinley,  and  thence  extending  somewhat  northwesterly  to  Farm- 
ington bounds. 

A  keen  observer  can  still  detect  vestiges  of  it. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  names  of  those  who  petitioned  the  town 
of  Wethersfield  for  a  new  parish.  They  were : 

Ezekiel  Buck,  Nathaniel  Churchill,  Abraham  Warren,  Jon- 
athan Buck,  Richard  Boardman,  Enoch  Buck,  Ephraim  Whaples, 
Joseph  Whaples,  Ephraim  Andrus,  John  Andrus,  Simon  Wil- 
lard, Benjamin  Andrus,  John  Stoddard,  Joseph  Camp,  John 
Camp,  Samuel  Hunn,  Nathaniel  Hunn,  Eliphalet  Whittlesey, 
Jonathan  Wright,  Stephen  Buck,  John  Kelsey,  Stephen  Kelsey, 
Daniel  Andrus,  Jonathan  Hurlbut,  Jonathan  Buck,  Thomas 
Morton,  Richard  Beckley,  John  Deming,  Ephraim  Deming, 
Jabez  Whittlesey  and  Benjamin  Beckley,  thirty-one  in  all. 

Most  of  these  names  in  spite  of  all  the  changes  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years,  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  ancient  Wethersfield.  But  it  is  apparent  how  compara- 
tively few  there  were  to  build  a  meeting  house  and  a  parson- 
age, and  at  the  same  time  to  support  a  minister.  It  was  truly 
a  venture  of  faith. 

The  first  recorded  meeting  of  the  new  Ecclesiastical  Society 
was  held  April  5,    1716,  at  the  house  of  James  Francis  who 
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lived  across  the  street  south  of  the  present  residence  of  Mr. 
George  E.  M.  Bean.  It  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  the 
name  of  the  new  parish  was  first  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
the  Society. 

A  meeting  was  held  December  15,  171 8,  the  entry  reads, 
"of  the  inhabitants  of  Newington  parish".  Why  was  it  so  named? 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Joab  Brace  in  a  note  on  his  Half  Century  Dis- 
course delivered  January  16,  1855  wrote,  uThe  name  of 
Newington  was  given  to  this  place,  as  I  have  always  understood, 
out  of  regard  to  the  place  of  Dr.  Watt's  residence  near  Lon- 
don, and  as  a  testimony  of  the  love  for  the  character  and  writings 
of  that  eminent  minister  and  poet,  which  has  ever  been  felt 
Dy  the  people  of  this  place." 

Who  the  one  was  to  suggest  it  remains  a  mystery,  but  aside 
from  its  fitness  as  a  devout  tribute  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Watts, 
( 1 674-1 748),  the  word  carries  an  appropriate  meaning  in  it- 
self— The  New  Meadow  Town. 

The  young  man  invited  to  become  the  first  minister  was,  with- 
out question,  the  most  versatile  one  in  all  its  history: — the  Rev. 
TDlisha  Williams. 

After  preaching  for  two  years,  he  was  ordained  Oct.  17, 
1722,  two  weeks  after  the  church  was  organized  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Mix  of  the  parent  church  in  Wethers- 
field  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whitman  of  Farmington. 

The  Rev.  Elisha  Williams  was  born  in  Hatfield,  Mass., 
August  24,  1694;  received  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  from 
Harvard  College,  and  studied  Divinity  under  his  father,  Rev. 
William  Williams  pastor  of  the  Hatfield  church.  He  was  only 
nineteen  years  of  age  when  he  married,  Feb.  23,  17 13-14,  Eunice 
Chester  of  Wethersfield,  which  probably  accounts  for  his  taking 
up  his  residence  there.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  began  the 
study  of  the  Law  of  which  he  made  good  account  years  later. 

Coming  over  from  Wethersfield  he  lived  in  a  house  of  his 
own  which  stood  a  few  rods  north  of  the  site  of  the  Junior 
High  School  on  Mill  St.  Previous  to  his  residence  in  Newing- 
ton, he  had  represented  Wethersfield  in  the  General  Assembly 
as  one  of  its  Deputies  for  five  sessions  beginning  with  the 
October  session  of  17 17,  at  the  age  of  23,  and  was  chosen  clerk 
of  the  House  at  this  session. 

He  had  also  taught  for  some  two  years  a  small  band  of 
Yale  students  who,  due  to  disagreements  among  the  trustees 
of  the  college,  came  to  Wethersfield  to  receive  instruction  from 
him.  The  Rev.  James  Lockwood  of  Wethersfield,  in  his  funeral 
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sermon,  states  that,  Mr.  Williams  "spent  near  five  years  in 
Newington  in  the  painful  and  powerful  Preaching  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,"  and  that  "his  close  study  and  sedentary  life  occa- 
sioned him  frequent  pains,  and  much  of  the  Headache  during 
his  continuance  at  Newington." 

His  ministry  must  have  been  one  of  considerable  suffering. 
In  1725,  only  three  years  after  his  ordination,  and  when  only 
31  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  Rector  or  President  of  Yale 
College,  and  was  installed  as  such  a  year  later. 

His  obstinate  headaches  continued  and  in  1739,  due  to  his 
poor  health,  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Wethersfield  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Regaining  his  health,  he  was 
elected  a  Deputy  to  the  General  Assembly  for  the  May  session 
of  1740,  Chaplain  to  the  Colony  forces  sent  in  April  1745 
against  Cape  Breton,  and  the  year  following  was  appointed 
Colonel  of  a  regiment  to  be  sent  to  Canada,  which,  however, 
did  not  go,  and  later,  Colony  Agent  to  Great  Britain  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred.  It  is  also  stated 
that  at  one  time  he  engaged  in  business,  and  as  we  have  seen, 
he  was  a  scholar  and  a  divine. 

He  died  July  24,  1755,  one  month  before  his  61st  birthday 
and  lies  buried  in  Wethersfield. 

The  people  had  begun  to  build  the  new  meeting  house  as 
early  as  17 16,  but  a  vote  of  the  Society,  April  21,  1720,  reveals 
the  poverty  of  the  parish,  for  at  that  date  the  floor  had  not 
been  laid  nor  the  doors  made,  although  there  must  have  been 
a  temporary  floor  and  doors.  In  fact,  it  was  three  years  later 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  edifice  was  lathed  and  plastered. 

It  was  a  crude,  unpainted  structure  which  stood  a  few  rods 
southeast  of  the  present  edifice,  close  to  the  street  which  ran 
about  where  the  trolley  tracks  are  now,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  house  occupied  today  by  Mr.  George  W.  Pittsinger. 

A  little  over  a  year  after  the  organization  of  the  church, 
there  is  the  first  mention  on  the  records  of  a  school — that  insti- 
tution most  cherished  after  the  church  by  our'  New  England 
forebears. 

At  first  it  was  kept  in  a  private  dwelling  and  continued  to 
be  so  kept  for  a  good  many  years  at  both  ends  of  the  parish, 
and  for  some  years  at  least,  at  the  "west  side,"  or  in  the  region 
of  Stanley  Quarter. 

At  a  Society  meeting  held  Dec.  15,  1729,  Ebenezer  Kil- 
bourn  and  Nathaniel  Churchill  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
cover  the  school  house.  This  is  the  first  entry  relating  to  a  school 
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house  which  stood  "off  the  commons  near  the  green"  and  but 
a  little  way  from  the  meeting  house.  It  did  not  last  long,  for 
at  a  Society  meeting  held  August  17,  1756,  it  was  voted  that 
the  school  "be  kept  in  two  parts  and  one  part  to  be  kept  yearly 
as  near  the  Dwelling  house  of  Daniel  Willard  southwardly  as 
may  be,  the  other  near  the  Dwelling  house  of  Heirs  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Simon  Buckus." 

The  second  school  house  was  built  at  the  North  End  in 
1757  near  Sergt.  Daniel  Willard's. 

The  Society  voted,  Dec.  1,  1760,  that  "the  school  be  kept 
the  year  ensuing  three  months  in  the  winter  season  in  two  Places, 
one  at  the  school  house  near  Daniel  Willards  and  at  the  south 
end  near  the  'widd'  [Widow]  Robbins.  And  that  the  school 
be  kept  three  months  in  the  summer  at  three  places,  one  at 
each  end  and  one  near  the  middle  of  the  Society,  by  a  school 
Dame." 

This  is  the  first  notice  of  a  female  teacher,  and  she  was  to 
teach  during  the  summer  only  when  the  older,  larger,  boys 
would  be  needed  to  help  with  the  farm  work.  It  is  disappoint- 
ing not  to  be  able  to  name  these  young  ladies  who  probably  taught 
reading,  spelling,  the  catechism  and  something  of  the  Bible, 
and  in  addition,  sewing  and  knitting  to  the  girls.  Writing  and 
arithmetic  were  generally  left  for  instruction  by  the  male 
teachers. 

The  third  school  house  was  built  at  the  South  End  near 
Francis  Deming's  home  lot,  and  probably  in  1773.  The  second 
one  at  the  Center  was  built  in  1784.  It  stood  for  many  years 
in  what  became  the  driveway  to  "Welles  Acres",  close  to  the 
street  and  diagonally  across  from  the  residence  of  the  second 
Capt.  Martin  Kellogg.  Nov.  23,  1854,  it  was  voted  to  move 
it  to  a  safer  location,  about  where  the  present  grammar  school 
house  now  stands,  and  here  it  remained  until  1883. 

The  Rev.  Simon  Backus,  born  in  Norwich,  Feb.  n,  1700-01 
and  of  the  class  of  1724  at  Yale,  succeeded  Mr.  Williams  in 
the  pastorate,  and  was  ordained  Jan.  25,  1727.  He  did  not 
marry  until  Oct.  1st,  1729,  when  he  married  Eunice  Edwards, 
sister  of  the  famous  Jonathan  Edwards,  one  of  America's  most 
original  thinkers,  who  occasionally  visited  her  in  Newington  and 
preached  to  the  people. 

She  was  one  of  ten  daughters,  and  according  to  Dr.  Brace, 
"every  one  of  whom  has  been  said  to  be  six  feet  tall,  making 
the  sixty  feet  of  daughters  and  all  of  them  strong  in  mind." 
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Mr.  Backus,  according  to  the  same  authority,  "was  a  good  min- 
ister and  lived  in  great  harmony  with  his  people."  In  the  fall 
of  1745,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Law,  Chaplain  of  the  Con- 
necticut troops  in  their  expedition  against  Louisburg  on  Isle 
Cape  Breton.  During  the  following  winter,  many  of  the  soldiers 
fell  victims  to  a  prevailing  epidemic,  and  probably  enfeebled  by 
the  strain  of  constantly  ministering  to  them,  he  became  a  victim 
himself,  and  died  Feb.  2,  1746,  at  the  age  of  45. 

The  town  of  Wethersfield  voted  March  7,  1726,  to  grant 
the  Newington  Society  one  acre  of  land  for  a  burying  place 
which  was  sixteen  rods  in  length  east  and  west,  and  ten  rods  in 
width  north  and  south,  according  to  the  committee  which  laid 
it  out,  and  "a  little  north  of  the  meeting  house." 

As  actually  laid  out,  this  tract  was  northwest  of  the  meet- 
ing house  and  comprises  approximately  the  area,  north  of  the 
main  driveway  and  extending  west  of  its  present  east  boundary 
to  the  spacious  Willard,  Robbins  and  Kellogg  lots.  In  1843  a 
strip  of  land  66  feet  wide  and  311  feet  long,  bounding  the  old 
burying  ground  on  the  south,  was  bought  of  Henry  Kilbourn, 
who  twenty-two  years  later  sold  another  piece  to  the  west  of 
these  two  tracts,  and  in  19 16  an  acre  lying  south  of  the  extended 
cemetery  was  secured  from  the  heirs  of  Samuel  H.  Kilbourne, 
making  the  present  area  about  four  acres.  This  enlarged  "God's 
Acre"  with  the  exception  of  the  small  cemetery  on  Church  St.,  is 
still  the  only  burying  ground  in  Newington.  Today  lying  back 
of  ihe  Congregational  Church,  it  may  be  well  called  the  "Church 
yard."  So  far  as  is  known,  there  have  been  no  private  cemeteries 
in  Newington. 

Toward  the  close  of  1726,  it  was  voted  to  have  a  pound 
near  Caleb  Andrus's  corner,  which  was  close  to  the  meeting 
house,  and  Isaac  Buck  and  Ebenezer  Kilbourn  were  chosen  to 
have  it  constructed;  the  latter,  the  local  constable,  was  made 
pound  keeper.  More  than  a  century  and  a  half  later,  Erastus 
Kilbourne  Jr.,  a  descendant  of  Ebenezer,  was  the  pound 
keeper  and  used  to  step  across  the  street  to  the  pound,  then 
almost  opposite  his  home,  to  let  in  and  let  out  the  impounded 
animals. 

A  year  later,  the  town  of  Wethersfield  voted  to  grant  to 
Samuel  Hunn  and  other  persons  living  remote  from  the  meet- 
ing house  in  Newington,  "liberty  to  erect  at  their  own  cost  a 
horse  house  somewhere  in  the  commons  near  said  meeting 
house."  This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  erection  of  horse  sheds 
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which,  with  their  successors,  existed  for  about  two  hundred 
years,  and  the  last  of  which  were  torn  down  in  1928. 

The  third  minister,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Belden  was  born  July 
19,  1724  in  Wethersfield  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  College 
in  1743,  having  as  a  class-mate  the  saintly  missionary  David 
Brainard.  He  began  preaching  in  Newington  as  early  as  May 
1747,  but  was  not  ordained  as  pastor  until  November  1 1  of 
that  year. 

The  only  minister  of  the  church  to  be  a  native  of  Wethers- 
field, he  served  the  longest  pastorate — fifty  six  years — and  lived 
to  be  the  oldest  minister  in  its  history.  His  ministry  was  notable 
for  the  many  trials  through  which  the  church  passed. 

Two  long  drawn  out  wars  occurred  in  that  period — The 
French  and  Indian  War,  (1755-1763)  which  took  from  the 
parish  at  least  thirty  men  who  served  mainly  in  the  companies 
of  Capt.  Eliphalet  Whittlesey  of  Newington  and  Capt.  John 
Paterson  of  Farmington:  and  the  Revolutionary  War,  ( 1 775- 
1783)  which  drained  the  parish  of  certainly  three. times  that 
number,  leaving  the  farms  to  be  cared  for  by  women,  children 
and  the  few  men  left  behind.  These  men  could  have  been  found 
mostly  in  the  companies  of  Captains  John  Chester,  Martin  Kel- 
logg, Charles  Churchill  and  Hezekiah  Wells. 

There  was  dissension  among  Mr.  Belden's  people,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  a  site  for  the  new  meeting  house,  which  after 
thirteen  years  or  more  of  wrangling,  was  finally  built  where 
it  now  stands. 

The  membership  had  been  nearly  cut  in  two  at  the  close 
of  his  ministry. 

A  few  of  his  parishioners  subscribed  either  money  or  labor 
toward  the  erection  of  an  Episcopal  church  which  was  built 
in  1798,  at  about  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  second  Congre- 
gational church,  and  which  was  named  Christ  Church.  It  stood 
across  the  street  from  the  little  grave  yard  at  the  foot  of 
Church  Street,  and  had  a  brief  existence,  terminating  in  the 
sale  of  the  edifice  in   1826. 

It  was,  however,  the  precursor  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  New 
Britain. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  one  of  the  ministers  in  charge 
of  Christ  Church,  the  Rev.  James  Kilbourne,  a  native  of  Stan- 
ley Quarter,  and  born  in  1770,  who  soon  after  leaving  Christ 
Church,  led  an  expedition  in  1803,  to  Ohio,  of  which  he  made 
the  first  map.  Settling  at  a  place  named  Worthington  he  became 
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the  first  Episcopal  minister  to  reside  in  Ohio.  There  is  not 
space  to  tell  of  his  manifold  activities  in  that  state.  He  was 
a  Major  of  the  first  battalion  on  the  Indian  frontier,  a  news- 
paper publisher,  twice  a  member  of  Congress,  president  of 
Worthington  College,  and  elected  the  first  mayor  of  Worthing- 
ton  when  it  was  incorporated  in  1835,  and  where  he  died  in 
1850. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Belden  suffered  many  domestic  sorrows.  He 
outlived  both  his  wives,  six  of  his  ten  daughters  and  one  of 
his  two  sons. 

All  these  trials  he  endured  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  his  body  had  weakened  under  them  and  when  the  Rev.  Joab 
Brace,  his  successor,  was  ordained,  Jan.  16,  1805,  he  felt  unable 
longer  to  officiate,  so  that  Dr.  Brace  never  heard  him  preach. 
It  should  be  said  of  Mr.  Belden,  that  he  was  an  admirer  of  the 
celebrated  evangelist,  George  Whitefield  whom  he  entertained 
at  his  house  which  stood  a  few  feet  east  of  the  present  Belden 
residence,  and  with  whom  he  held  sweet  communion  as  they 
strolled  together  along  the  lane  back  of  the  house  leading  toward 
Cedar  Mountain.  As  some  of  the  first  books  of  the  Newington 
Library,  the  earliest  public  library,  established  about  1752,  bear 
Mr.  Belden's  autograph,  it  is  quite  likely  that  its  origin  was 
due  to  him.  He  died,  a  very  old  man,  July  23,  18 13,  in  the 
ancient  house  still  standing  east  of  the  Center  Green  where 
his  son  Joshua,  the  physician,  had  died  five  years  earlier. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  interval  between  Nov.  6, 
1803,  when  Mr.  Belden  retired  as  minister  and  Oct.  7,  1804 
when  Mr.  Brace  began  to  preach,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by 
the  Rev.  Aaron  Cleveland,  great  grandfather  of  President 
Grover  Cleveland,  who  used  to  come  down  from  Elmwood 
where  he  was  living  in  a  house  owned  jointly  by  him  and  Sam- 
uel Talcott  and  still  occupied  by  the  latter's  granddaughters.  At 
a  fourth  of  July  celebration  in  1804,  he  preached  the  sermon,  and 
then  "the  Sons  of  Liberty  marched  in  procession,  Captain  (Rob- 
ert) Francis  and  company  in  front,  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Blin, 
where  a  handsome  dinner  was  provided". 

The  fourth  minister  was  the  Rev.  Joab  Brace  who  almost 
duplicated  the  phenomenal  record  of  his  predecessor  in  the  length 
of  his  ministry;  he  resigned  Jan.  16,  1855  after  a  pastorate  of 
exactly  fifty  years.  He  was  the  last  of  the  formal,  dignified  min- 
isters who  were  regarded  as  leaders  in  the  secular  as  well  as 
the  religious  affairs  of  their  parishes. 
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He  came  from  West  Hartford  where  he  was  born  in  178 1, 
and  was  of  the  class  of  1804  at  Yale  College,  to  which  belonged 
John  C.  Calhoun,  the  great  southern  statesman.  Six  days  after 
his  ordination,  he  married  Lucy  Collins  of  his  native  place  and 
brought  her  as  a  bride  to  his  new  parish.  She  was  in  every  way 
a  worthy  help-mate,  heartily  cooperating  with  her  vigorous  hus- 
band in  all  of  his  enterprises  for  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

He  states  that  he  was  never  sick.  Strong  in  mind  and  body, 
tall,  dignified  but  kindly,  he  left  a  powerful  impress  on  the 
characters  of  his  parishioners  which  still  endures.  In  his  Half 
Century  Discourse,  he  describes  the  isolated,  primitive  condi- 
tion of  the  parish.  When  he  first  came,  "we  rode  together  on 
horseback  upon  our  saddle  and  pillion,  the  minister  and  his 
wife  among  them,"  and  for  a  long  time  there  was  no  post 
office,  it  being  necessary  to  go  either  to  Hartford  or  Wethers- 
field  for  the  mail;  "the  music  of  the  spinning  wheel  could  be 
heard  throughout  the  parish." 

The  cemetery,  neglected,  was  open  to  the  highway.  There 
was  no  road  from  the  Center  to  Hartford;  the  present  North 
Main  Street  was  not  laid  out  when  he  began  his  ministry  and  in 
order  to  reach  the  city,  one  had  to  go  over  the  Mountain  to 
Wethersfield,  or  around  by  West  Hartford.  There  was  no  bell 
in  the  meeting  house  until  1828,  when  a  good  friend  of  the  min- 
ister raised  sufficient  money  to  buy  one  which  he  brought  from 
Albany  in  his  own  team. 

Reading  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  people  and  there  was  a 
thirst  for  education.  The  late  Deacon  Charles  K.  Atwood  once 
stated  that  early  in  the  century  as  many  as  fourteen  young  men 
from  Newington  were  teaching  school  at  one  time — a  remark- 
able record  for  so  small  a  parish.  Dr.  Brace  himself  had  a  small 
school  at  the  parsonage  for  thirty  years,  instructing  in  all,  so 
he  stated,  about  two  hundred  youths,  some  of  whom  "came  to 
be  teachers,  lawyers,  physicians,  ministers,  members  of  congress 
and  officers  in  missionary  institutions".  Among  these  was  James 
Gates  Percival  (1 795-1 856)  of  Kensington,  poet,  linguist  and 
geologist. 

As  another  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people 
that  their  children  should  have  further  educational  advantages, 
the  Newington  Education  Society  was  organized  early  in  1829, 
and  it  was  decided  to  build  an  academy  which  was  completed 
a  year  later.  It  stood  across  the  street  from,  and  a  little  south- 
east of,  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  George  E.  M.  Bean,  and 
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lasted  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Here  is  a  description 
written  as  a  school  composition  by  one  of  the  girls  attending  it : — 

uThe  academy  at  N is  situated  on  a  very  pleasant  hill 

sometimes  called  Cabbage  hill;  its  color  is  white. 

"Once  it  stood  firm  but  owing  to  its  age  is  now  rather  on 
the  decay.  Its  desks  which  were  once  so  smooth  are  now  noched 
up  by  theknives  of  mischevious  boys.  A  Franklin  stove  stands 
stands  in  the  room  with  a  pipe  which  runs  through  it.  The  floor 
round  it  is  generally  paved  with  hickory  shucks. 

"A  desk  painted  red  hung  on  cold  hinges  together  with  a 
large  arm  chair  painted  black  both  for  the  convenience  of  the 
teacher,  stand  by  the  side  of  the  famous  old  blackboard  which 
is  constantly  used  by  the  pupils.  An  ancient  map  once  hung  upon 
one  side  of  the  school  room  but  now  nothing  remains  but  the 
nail,  the  string  and  the  shadow. 

"Although  this  schoolhouse  has  stood  so  long  and  has  so 
long  been  in  use,  it  is  still  a  very  good,  comfortable  and  con- 
venient place  for  schools." 

There  was  a  nucleus  of  a  Sunday  School  in  Newington  as 
early  as  1818,  but  the  date  of  its  formal  organization  is  18 19. 
In  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  been 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  youth  attending  it.  Its  most  notable 
superintendent  was  Joshua  Belden,  great  grandson  of  the  third 
minister,  who  served  from  1880  to  1923,  the  year  before  his 
lamented  death.  He  insisted  on  resigning  after  a  service  of 
forty  three  years,  although  the  school  could  not  bear  to  part 
with  his  leadership,  for  he  made  it  the  model  school  for  miles 
around. 

Two  months  before  Dr.  Brace  resigned  his  pastorate,  his 
beloved  wife  passed  suddenly  away.  It  was  "the  weight  that 
pulled  him  down",  he  declared  in  his  Half  Century  Discourse, 
paying  a  feeling  tribute  to  her  unusual  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind.  After  his  resignation  Dr.  Brace  removed  to  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  to  spend  his  last  years  with  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev. 
John  Todd,  at  the  time,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  influ- 
ential among  the  Congregational  ministers  of  the  country,  and 
there  he  died  April  20,  1861.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  was  buried 
among  his  chosen  people  in  the  Newington  churchyard. 

During  his  ministry  occurred  the  War  of  18 12,  unpopular 
in  New  England,  but  Newington  sent  out  in  18 13  and  18 14  over 
forty  men  in  the  5th  company  of  the  6th  regiment  of  the  state 
militia,  commanded  by  Captain,  later,  Colonel  Joseph  Camp. 
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It  is  not  recalled  that  anyone  from  Newington  served  in 
the  War  with  Mexico. 

In  1834  a  few  disaffected  members  of  the  Congregational 
Church  united  with  the  few  Methodists  living  in  the  parish  to 
organize  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  That  year  Mr.  Zac- 
cheus  Brown  conveyed  a  rood  of  land  on  Main  St.  for  the  use 
of  the  trustees,  and  June  11,  1835,  the  church  erected  on  this 
plot,  now  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Goodale,  was 
dedicated.  But  its  members  were  too  few  to  support  it,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  the  lot  was  sold  and  the  building 
removed. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  earliest  public  library  was  the  New- 
ington Library  established  about  1752,  the  second  was  known 
as  the  Charity  Library  and  originated  from  a  bequest  of  sixty 
pounds,  lawful  silver  money,  in  the  will  of  Jedediah  Deming, 
executed  April  14,  1787.  This  library  consisted  "of  good  ortho- 
dox books  of  divinity  of  Calvinistical  principles",  and  was  opened 
probably  in  1790.  It  was  the  first  free  library. 

The  third  was  the  Social  Library  which  for  years  occupied 
a  book  case  in  the  home  of  Roger  Welles,  having  been  removed 
thither  from  the  house  of  William  Kirkham. 

It  perished  with  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Welles'  house  by 
fire,  Sept.  29,  1855. 

Its  purpose  was  to  furnish  acquisitive  minds  with  something 
besides  a  theological  diet.  It  contained  such  books  as  Hume's 
History  of  England,  Allison's  History  of  Europe,  Robertson's 
History  of  America,  Thomson's  Seasons  and  the  works  of  Laur- 
ence Sterne.  It  was  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  books. 

In  1877,  the  library  of  the  Young  People's  Literary  Asso- 
ciation was  founded  by  a  large  group  of  fine-spirited  young 
people  craving  the  best  things  in  literature.  The  books  were 
kept  at  the  home  of  its  first  librarian,  Charles  E.  Welles  until 
1885,  and  then  were  transferred  to  the  residence  of  George  W. 
Seymour  who  acted  as  librarian  until  the  Newington  Public 
Library  was  dedicated  in  the  Town  Hall,  Oct.  19,  1895.  This 
library  now  comprises  over  five  thousand  books  and  is  crowded 
for  space.  Some  day  these  books  will  be  fittingly  housed  in  the 
Memorial  Library  building  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Gen. 
Roger  Welles  Homestead  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Mill 
Streets,  from  a  bequest  of  $10,000,  a  site  and  other  funds,  in 
memory  of  her  mother,  Lucy  Lowrey  (Robbins)  Welles,  by 
Miss  Fanny  A.  Welles  who  died  Nov.  3,  19 19.  Her  sister  Mrs. 
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Elford  B.  Eddy  who  died  May  30,  1927,  left  $10,000  in  her 
will  for  its  maintenance,  besides  giving  in  her  life  time,  addi- 
tional land  for  a  beautiful,  spacious  site. 

The  successor  to  Dr.  Brace  was  the  Rev.  William  P.  Aikin, 
a  native  of  Fairhaven,  Mass.  He  was  one  of  the  high  stand 
men  in  the  famous  class  of  1853  at  Yale  College,  and  for  two 
years  a  tutor  there. 

He  was  ordained  Jan.  15,  1857,  and  resigned  after  a  pastor- 
ate of  ten  years.  By  his  winsome  personality  he  greatly  endeared 
himself  to  the  people  and  they  parted  with  him  with  deep  reluc- 
tance. It  was  during  his  ministry  that  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
when  the  parish  sent  forty-nine  volunteers  and  nine  substitutes 
into  the  service. 

He  was  an  invalid  for  some  years  before  his  death,  Mar. 
29,  1884,  in  his  59th  year,  at  the  home  of  his  father-in-law, 
Edwin  Edgerton  of  Rutland,  Vermont. 

July  10,  1871,  four  years  after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Aikin, 
Newington,  with  a  population  of  781,  was  incorporated  a  town. 

There  is  not  room  to  tell  of  the  eleven  succeeding  ministers 
whose  pastorates  have  been  comparatively  short,  with  the  not- 
able exception  of  that  of  The  Rev.  Herbert  Macy,  who  was  or- 
dained Feb.  10,  1892,  and  remained  until  toward  the  close  of 
19 1 9,  almost  twenty-eight  years. 

The  transformation  of  Newington  from  a  quiet,  isolated, 
farming  community  into  a  live,  suburban  town,  began  early  in 
his.  ministry  with  the  construction  in  1897  °f  tne  trolley  line, 
running  through  the  Center  between  Hartford  and  New  Britain. 
A  year  earlier  through  his  persistent  exertions,  a  large  parish 
house  was  added  to  the  church. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry,  our  country  became 
involved  in  the  World  War  (1914-1918),  and  a  large  boulder 
on  the  Green  records  the  names  of  ninety-nine  men  and  one 
woman  who  gave  their  services. 

For  five  years  the  Rev.  Harold  C.  Burdon  has  been  the 
pastor,  and  already  the  church  edifice  has  been  painted  and  reno- 
vated without  and  within,  and  the  many  improvements  made, 
add  greatly  to  its  attractiveness  as  a  house  of  worship.  The 
church  membership  too  has  been  notably  increased. 

In  the  spring  of  1871,  Mr.  Williams  Mott  came  to  Newing- 
ton Junction  to  reside.  As  a  very  devoted  Episcopalian,  he  fitted 
up  the  large  east  room  of  his  house  and  there  inaugurated  regu- 
lar service  for  those  of  his  communion.  His  home,  the  old  Camp 
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house,  stands  next  west  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  H.  Fish 
on  Francis  Ave. 

But  as  early  as  1869,  Mr.  Jared  Starr  had  arranged  informal 
services  at  his  home  or  in  the  railway  station  across  the  street. 
Mr.  Mott  was  most  active  in  having  a  parish  organized,  which 
was  accomplished  in  the  fall  of  1871. 

Land  for  a  church  was  generously  given  by  John  C.  Tracy 
and  Joseph  J.  Francis.  The  proposed  church  was  named  Grace 
Church,  and  the  corner  stone  was  laid  November  7,  1874.  It 
stands  on  a  knoll  at  the  corner  of  Francis  Avenue  and  Day 
Street. 

A  little  later,  Mr.  Mott  by  reason  of  ill  health,  went  to 
California  where  he  died  within  a  few  years.  After  his  removal, 
clergymen  from  Hartford,  West  Hartford  and  vicinity  con- 
tinued the  services;  among  these  was  the  Rev.  William  F. 
Nichols,  afterwards  Bishop  of  California.  June  15,  1882,  when 
the  church  was  free  from  debt,  it  was  consecrated  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Starr  as  a  lay 
reader  had  been  in  charge  of  the  services  for  eight  years  when 
in  1887  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  remained  in  charge  until 
the  infirmities  of  old  age  compelled  him  to  resign  in  19 15.  For 
years  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hart  came  out  from  Hartford  to 
celebrate  the  communion,  and  was  a  most  welcome  visitant. 

For  fifty-five  years  Mr.  Starr  gave  unstintingly  of  his  time 
and  strength  to  the  church  he  loved.  It  is  now  under  the  super- 
vision of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  of  Hartford  with  the  Rev. 
G.  Clarence  Lund  of  its  staff  in  charge. 

June  6,  1920,  services  were  first  held  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Newington  by  Father  William  F.  Odell  of  Elmwood  in 
St.  Mary's  Chapel,  the  gift  of  the  late  Thomas  F.  Garvan  of 
Hartford.  It  was  situated  not  far  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
Mill  Pond  on  Willard  Avenue. 

This  became  outgrown  and  a  sightly  edifice,  named  St.  Mary's 
Church  was  built.  On  November  22nd,  193 1  it  was  dedicated 
by  the  late  beloved  Bishop  John  J.  Nilan  of  the  Diocese  of 
Hartford,  and  a  parish  formally  organized.  It  stands  on  the 
east  side  of  Willard  Avenue,  on  land  purchased  of  Mr.  Peter 
E.  McGuiness,  and  the  present  priest  in  charge  is  Father  James 
Timmins  of  Hartford. 

Among  the  leading  men  of  the  parish  in  colonial  days  were: 
Samuel  Hunn,  Dea.  John  Deming,  Ebenezer  Kilbourn,  Lieut. 
Richard   Boardman,   James    Francis,    Joseph    Hurlbut,    Samuel 
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Churchill,  Captain  Martin  Kellogg,  of  whom  more  hereafter, 
Capt.  John  Camp,  Capt.  Eliphalet  Whittlesey,  Caleb  Andrus, 
Lieut.  John  Paterson,  Dea.  Jabez  Whittlesey  and  Dea.  Josiah 
Willard. 

Later  were  Capt.  Martin  Kellogg  Jr.,  Capt.  Robert  Wells  Jr., 
Capt.  Charles  Churchill,  Capt.  Jonathan  Stoddard,  Abel  Andrus, 
Gen.  Roger  Welles,  Gen.  Levi  Lusk,  Col.  Joseph  Camp,  Major 
Justus  Francis,  David  Lowrey,  Unni  Robbins,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  Amos 
Andrus,  Dea.  Daniel  Willard,  Dr.  Joshua  Belden,  Dea.  Levi 
Deming,  Dea.  Jedediah  Deming,  "Squire"  Robert  Francis,  Gen. 
Martin  Kellogg,  Lowrey  and  Martin  Robbins,  Dea.  Jeremiah 
Seymour,  William  Kirkham,  Josiah  Atwood,  Homer  Camp, 
Hiram  E.  Stoddard  and  Lester  Luce. 

One  might  recite  the  names  of  many  more  men  of  influ- 
ence who  succeeded  these,  but  it  seems  advisable  to  limit  the 
list  to  those  born  prior  to  1800. 

It  is  certain  that  three  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
been  in  Newington:  Andrew  Jackson,  Martin  Van  Buren  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Andrew  Jackson,  accompanied  by  Martin  Van  Buren,  then 
Vice  President,  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  War,  later  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  Gov.  Marcy  of  New  York  and  other  dignitaries, 
attended  by  a  distinguished  delegation  headed  by  Gov.  Edwards 
of  Connecticut,  came  up  the  Berlin  Turnpike,  Monday  fore- 
noon, June  17,  1833.  The  day  was  "uncommonly  fine",  and 
the~  great  man  with  his  associates,  was  seen  among  others  by 
two  Newington  boys,  Edwin  Welles  and  Jedediah  Deming  who 
many  years  later  used  to  tell  of  the  occasion. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  then  Governor  of  New  York,  gave 
the  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  main  building  of  the  Home 
for  Crippled  Children,  Friday  afternoon,  July  25,  1930,  another 
fine  day.  At  the  same  time  the  late  Winchell  Smith  the  noted 
actor,  dedicated  a  flag  pole  presented  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion in  memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Virginia  T.  Smith,  the 
founder  of  this  widely  known  institution  which  has  made  aston- 
ishing progress  under  Miss  Constance  Leigh,  its  superintendent. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  romantic  figures  who  passed 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  Newington,  was  Capt.  Martin 
Kellogg.  As  a  young  man  of  18,  he  was  carried  a  captive  to 
Canada  when  a  party  of  200  French  soldiers  and  140  Indians 
before  the  dawn  on  the  29th  of  February,   1704,  suddenly  de- 
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scended  upon  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  his  native  place,  burning 
almost  the  entire  village,  slaughtering  49  persons  and  taking 
captive  1 1 1  men,  women  and  children. 

These  were  compelled  to  tramp  through  the  snow  some  300 
miles  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  following  May  he  man- 
aged to  make  his  escape,  but  was  subsequently  twice  recaptured. 
One  of  these  captivities  he  described  as  "long  and  distressing", 
but  he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  language  and  customs 
of  those  Indians. 

He  married,  January  13,  17 16,  Dorothy  Chester  of  Weth- 
ersfield, cousin  of  Eunice  Chester,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  Wil- 
liams, and  this  event  doubtless  brought  him  to  Wethersfield 
where  he  first  bought  in  17 19,  ua  large  house  and  barn"  of 
Martin  Smith.  July  9,  1733,  he  purchased  of  the  Rev.  Simon 
Backus,  eight  acres  "with  all  the  buildings,  edifices,  with  gardens, 
yards,  orchards  and  appurtenances",  and  bounded  on  all  sides 
by  common  lands,  and  removed  to  Newington;  on  this  property 
acquired  October  10,  1726,  by  Mr.  Backus  of  Rector  Williams, 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  narrate  his  varied  services.  In  De- 
cember 1734,  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  Society  meeting 
in  Newington,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  meeting 
adjourned  from  the  meeting  house  to  his  residence.  From  that 
time  until  his  death,  he  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  affairs  of 
the  parish.  Once  he  represented  Wethersfield  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  that  was  at  the  October  session  of  1743,  when 
he  had  as  his  associate  his  old  friend,  Rev.  Elisha  Williams. 

In  May  1748,  twelve  Indian  boys  were  sent  down  from 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  to  be  taught  by  him  at  his  home. 

What  did  he  teach  them?  He  himself  writes  of  instructing 
the  Indians  at  Stockbridge  "in  reading  and  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  faith".  Doubtless,  spelling  should  be  added  and 
the  "arts  of  husbandry". 

His  tombstone  records  that  he  was  "eminently  useful  as 
Indian  Agent  and  Interpreter  to  the  Six  Nations". 

He  was  always  eager  to  be  "serviceable  to  his  country", 
and  his  death  Nov.  13,  1753,  was  a  real  loss  to  the  colony  as 
well  as  to  the  parish  of  Newington. 

Probably  the  three  most  distinguished  natives  of  Newington 
were  Major-General  John  Paterson,  Hon.  David  Lowrey  Sey- 
mour and  Rear  Admiral  Roger  Welles. 

Major-General  John  Paterson  was  born  in  Stanley  Quarter, 
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then  a  part  of  the  parish  of  Newington,  in  1744;  he  was  grad- 
uated from  Yale  College  in  1762,  studied  Law  and  removed  to 
Lenox,  Massachusetts.  He  was,  from  the  start,  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  cause  of  Independence  and  raised  a  regiment  in 
1775,  of  which  he  became  Colonel.  He  emerged  from  the  War 
in  1783  a  Major  General,  having  endured  the  hardships  of  the 
fateful  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  and  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Monmouth. 

In  1790  he  removed  to  New  York  where  he  was  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Tioga  County  1 803-1 805,  and  for  twelve 
years  until  his  death  July  19,  1808,  presiding  judge  of  Broome 
County.  He  was  eminently  a  man  of  distinction. 

David  Lowrey  Seymour,  grandson  of  the  versatile  David 
Lowrey  (1740-18 19),  blacksmith,  clockmaker  and  manufacturer 
of  gun  locks  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  born  Decem- 
ber 2,  1803,  and  died  October  11,  1867.  He  was  in  the  class 
of  1826  at  Yale  College,  and  after  his  graduation  he  studied 
Law  under  the  erudite  David  Daggett  of  New  Haven,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829.  He  was  tutor  at  Yale,  1828- 
1830,  and  then  removed  to  Troy,  New  York,  where  he  made 
his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1835  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  New  York  General  Assembly,  and  seven  years 
later  he  was  elected  to  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress,  serving  on 
the  important  committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  He  was  also 
elected  to  the  Thirty-second  Congress  and  was  made  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  Commerce. 

In  one  of  the  Democratic  state  conventions  he  came  within 
a  few  votes  of  receiving  the  nomination  for  governor.  Mr.  Sey- 
mour was  a  scholar,  a  statesman  and  a  Christian.  He  was  modest 
in  all  that  he  undertook,  but  whatever  cause  he  espoused,  though 
it  might  be  unpopular,  he  supported  with  tenacious  courage. 

-  Roger  Welles,  son  of  Roger  Welles  III,  was  born  December 
7,  1862  and  died  in  New  York  City,  April  26,  1932.  He  attended 
the  district  school  at  Newington  Center,  and  the  Brown  School 
and  High  School  of  Hartford  before  entering  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1884.  He  was  com- 
missioned Ensign  July  1,  1886.  Twelve  years  later  he  engaged 
in  active  service  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 

He  was  executive  officer  of  the  warship,  New  Hampshire, 
1908-09;  Commandant  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  1913-15;  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Intelligence,  Washington,   D.   C;   19 17-19,   during  the 
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participation  of  our  country  in  the  World  War;  first  Com- 
mandant of  the  nth  Naval  District  with  base  at  San  Diego, 
California,  1921-23  and  Commandant  of  the  5th  Naval  Dis- 
trict with  base  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  1923-25. 

He  was  made  temporary  Rear  Admiral  July  1,  19 18  and 
permanent  Rear  Admiral  July  1,  19 19. 

October  10,  1925,  he  was  appointed  Commander  of  the 
U.  S.  Naval  forces  in  European  Waters  with  the  rank  of  Vice 
Admiral  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  his  retirement,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1926.  Admiral  Welles  was  just  and  firm  as  an  officer, 
quick  in  decision  and  action  and  hearty,  generous  and  compan- 
ionable as  a  man. 

Both  Admiral  Welles  and  David  Lowrey  Seymour  lie  buried 
in  the  Newington  churchyard. 

October  4,  1897,  the  town  voted  for  the  consolidation  of 
its  school  districts,  a  progressive  step,  but  it  was  not  until  1909 
that  the  first  commodious  schoolhouse,  the  one  at  the  Center 
was  built,  followed  by  those  at  Elm  Hill,  Newington  Junc- 
tion and  the  North  East  Section,  all  of  them  being  constructed 
of  brick. 

The  center  school  yard  was  greatly  enlarged  to  the  east 
by  the  gift  for  a  playground  in  December  1928,  of  the  late  Miss 
Mary  C.  Welles,  of  a  tract  of  land  facing  Cedar  Street,  170  feet 
in  width  and  400  feet  in  depth. 

In  1928,  the  Junior  High  School  was  erected,  and  sooner 
or  later,  must  come  a  High  School  to  meet  the  expanding  needs 
of  the  town. 

In  1890  the  population  of  Newington  was  only  1041 ;  today 
it  is  about  5000,  an  extraordinary  growth. 

Besides  the  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  two  other  similar 
institutions  are  situated  in  Newington;  Cedar  Crest  Sanatorium 
on  Cedar  Mountain  with  a  capacity  of  289  persons,  where 
tubercular  patients  from  all  over  the  state  receive  treatment, 
and  the  U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital,  dedicated  July  12,  1931,  a 
magnificent  plant  on  WTillard  Avenue,  w'ith  accommodations 
for  266  men. 

The  local  chapter  of  the  Grange  owns  a  fine  brick  building 
on  Main  Street.  There  are  three  fire  houses  to  accommodate  the 
different  sections  of  the  town  with  energetic  volunteer  forces  of 
firemen,  and  today  Newington  is  favored  with  a  resident  phy- 
sician. 
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Electricity  has  lighted  homes  and  streets,  and  the  old  dirt 
roads  are  largely  a  tradition  of  the  past. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  community  is  served  with  water 
from  Hartford,  introduced  in  1923.  Four  years  later,  a  gas 
main  with  ramifications,  was  laid  through  Main  Street. 

Newington  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict of  Hartford  County  created  in  1929,  and  will  in  a  few 
years  enjoy  a  model  sewage  system. 

In  September  1931,  George  Dudley  Seymour  Esq.  of  New 
Haven,  presented  to  the  Town  twenty-two  and  one-half  acres 
of  land  on  lower  Main  Street,  for  a  recreational  park,  to  be 
named  Churchill  Park  in  memory  of  his  Churchill  forebears 
and  relatives. 

These  grounds  of  unusual  natural  beauty  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  town  and  have  afforded  enjoyment  to  thousands. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  Newington  faces  the  future 
with  confidence,  because  she  believes  through  the  application 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  ideals,  that  future  will  be  secure. 
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